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ABSTRACT 

The restructuring movement is seen as the best way to 
reform and revitalize education. Restructuring is making individual 
schools the focus of change and empowering those closest to students 
with the responsibility and authority to effect changes responsive to 
student needs. This publication concentrates on teachers' and 
principals' roles as the greatest forces behind educational change. 
Chapter 1 examines teachers' expanded roles in facilitating learning, 
decision making, mentoring, and conducting research. Chapter 2 
addresses the principal's pivotal role as school leader in 
restructuring programs, focusing on the principal as visionary, 
enabler, role model, and motivator. The last chapter identifies 
strategies for establishing decision-making teams and promoting 
shared leadership in schools. Each chapter is accompanied by 
"dynamite ideas," or examples of successful school programs in the 
Southeast. The leadership development chapter, for example, presents 
examples of staff development, business-education training 
partnerships, leadership academies, and problem-solving teams. Each 
chapter concludes with an annotated list of resources and contacts 
for additional information. An index is included, along with a list 
of 125 references. (MLH) 
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SERVE, the SouthEastern Regional Vision for Education, is a coalition of educators, 
business leaders, governors, and policymakers who are seeking comprehensive and 
lasting improvement in education in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
and South Carolina. The name of the Laboratory reflects a commitment to creating a 
shared vision of the future of education in the Southeast. 

The mission of SERVE is to provide leadership, support, and research to assist state and 
local efforts in improving educational outcomes, especially for at-risk and rural students. 

Laboratory goals are to 

• address critical issues in the region, 

• work as a catalyst for positive change, 

• serve as a broker of exemplary research and practice, and 

• become an invaluable source of information for individuals working to promote systemic 
educational improvement. 

In order to focus the work of the laboratory and maximize its impact, SERVE will emph* size 
one of the national goals established by ihe President and National Governors' Association 
for regional attention each year: 

YEAR 1 : Improve Math, Science, and Computer Education 

YEAR 2: Provide Safe, Drug-Free Schools 

YEAR 3: Increase the Graduation Rate 

YEAR 4: Improve Student Achievement and Citizenship 

YEAR 5: Expand Adult Literacy and Lifelong Learning 

The remaining national goal, ensuring that all children are ready to begin school, is being 
addressed through a special, three-year project. 

SERVE'S research-based publications, Hot Topics: Usable Research, focus on issues of 
present relevance and importance in education in the region. Designed as practical 
guidebooks for educators, each is developed with input from experts in the field, is focused 
on a well-defined subject, and offers useful information, resources, descriptions of 
exemplary programs, and a list of contacts. 

Several Hot Topics are developed by SERVE each year. The following Hot Topics are now 
either presently available or under development: 
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• Appreciating Differences: Teaching and Learning in a Culturally Diverse Classroom 

• Comprehensive School Improvement 

9 Problem-Centered Learning In Mathematics and Science 

• increasing Female and Minority Participation in Mathematics and Science 
9 Parent and Community Involvement in Early Childhood Education 

9 Facilitating Family Involvement for a Better Bottom Line: A Guidebook for Businesses 

9 Cocaine Babies: Coping in the Classroom with Substance-Exposed Children 

9 Using Technology to Restructure Teaching end I earning 

9 Learning By Serving: Service Learning and other School-Based Community Service 
Programs 

9 Collaborating to Serve the Needs of Children, Families, and Communities 

9 Outcome-Based Education 

9 Preventing Student Drug Use and Violence 

TO RECEIVE COPIES: To request publications or to join the SERVE mailing list and 
receive announcements about Laboratory products, contact the SERVE office in 
Tallahassee (address below). 

Collaboration and networking are at the heart of SERVES mission, and the Laboratory's 
structure is itself a model of collaboration. The Laboratory has four offices in the region to 
better serve the needs of state and local education stakeholders. The contract 
management and research and development office is located at the School of Education, 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro. The Laboratory's information office, affiliated 
with the Florida Department of Education, is located in Tallahassee. Field service offices 
are located in Atlanta, Greensboro, and Tallahassee, and on the campus of Delta State 
University in Cleveland, Mississippi. Addresses are provided below. 

SERVE SERVE 

P.O. Box 5337 345 SMEgnoiaDrtvB, Suite D-23 

Greensboro, NC 27435 Tallahassee, FL 32301 -2950 

919-334-3211; 800-755-3277 904-922-2300; 800-352-6001 

FAX: 91 9-334-3268 FAX: 904-922-2286 

Roy Forbes, Executive Director Dorothy Routh, Deputy Director 

Nick Nicholson, Deputy Director 

SERVE SERVE 

41 Marietta Street, NW Delta State University 

Suite 1000 Box 3121 

Atlanta, GA 30303 Cleveland, MS 38733 

404-577-7737; 800-659-3204 601-846-4400; 800-326-4548 

FAX: 404-577-781 2 FAX: 601 -846-401 6 
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At SERVE we try to practice what we preach. We are not suggesting that you try 
something that we are not confident will be effective. We practice decentraHzed 
decision making and shared responsibility, and, believe me, it worfcs. Your 
organization will take on a new enthusiasm, a new energy level. 

But it is not easy to change your mindset . . . especially in a bureaucratic or political 
environment (in which we in education increasingly find ourselves). Leaders have 
been conditioned to believe that it is the duty of the administrator (leader, manager, 
superintendent, principal) to use power to control people. We have risen through 
the ranks by building empires, making all the decisions, guarding turf, and manipu- 
lating budgets and personnel. 

However, we find ourselves now in a new order {paradigm is the new "in-word"). 
What is causing this chaos, this challenge? Some have aptly described it as the 
"Information Age." Just as "the men in grey" could not hold together the coup in the 
USSR, we can no longer control power. 

Real power, in the Informatio .Age, is planted and nurtured. Like tending a garden, 
the leader for the next century must empower others. The metaphor of the leader 
as gardener is appropriate because the result of careful tending is truly exponential. 

There are numerous examples of schools throughout our region where teachers 
have assumed new leadership roles and where school leadership teams are 
reinventing educational programs. We have described some of these initiatives in 
this document as "Dynamite Ideas." We are confident that there are many more 
efforts underway and encourage you to tell us about them by sending us the 
enclosed feedback form soliciting additional "Dynamite Ideas." We will include other 
examples in subsequent editions of this Hot Topics publication and provide you an 
opportunity to share your experiences. 

We look forward to hearing from you. 




Dorothy Routh 
Deputy Director 
SERVE 
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1. Is this pubKcaUon a useful resource tor assisting toactMrs and prinofpats in their rote? Why or why not? 
□ Ym □ No 



2. Did you find the synthesis of research presented in this document useful? Please explain briefly. 

□ Ym □ No 

3. Did you find the strategies for fulfilling new roles useful? Please explain briefly. We would appreciate any additional strategies you could 
recommend. 

Q Yes □ No 

4. Were the resources in this document helpful? Please explain. Please list other resources that should be included. 

□ Ym □ No 



5. In general, how might this publication be improved? 

Q More background intonation □ Othtr 

□ Mora strategiM tor changing educators' roiM 



How 'o you plan to use this document, or how have you used it? 

□ Instructional Tod Q Stafl/Prolessional Development 

□ Rwaarch □ Other fpaaa* Jpacty 



How did you team about/receive this publication? 

□ Announcamantinmai □ Professional Journal/Newsletter 

□ SERVE RoH Representative □ Other (plmetpicity) 



8. What are some activities that you would like to see as a follow-up to this publication? 



Name: , Position: 

Affiliation: . 

Address: . 



City: 



State: 



Zip: 



Telephone: ( ). 



Please mall or fax completed form to: 



Phone: 800-352-6001 
FAX: 904-922-2286 



SERVE 

345 S. Magnolia Driva 
SuHa D-23 

Tallahaeaae, FL 32301-2950 



Thank you 
for completing 
this form. 
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SERVE would Hke to highlight outstandng programe fei mim *"HnQ teach* and principal rotes 
as wei as exemplary programs In other educational areas wtth which you are Involved or 
famWar. Tlweo programs will be publicised In future editions of this and other Hot Topics and 
considered for recognition in the SERVE Sharing Success program. Please let us know what 
you are doing! 



Program; 



SchooVAotncyi 
Contact Name: ^ 
Addrest: _ 



City:. 



_Sts* 



.Zip: 



Telephone: ( )l 



FAX:L_I 



Purpose of program 



Description of program 



Please photocopy this form if additional copies are needed. 
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Introduction 



School leaders, like business leaders, must come to understand that if America's schools are to 
meet the needs of the 21st century, then-like America's corporate structure-they must be 
reinvented. It is not enough to try to fix the schools; they must be reconstituted in fundamental 
and radical ways. In a word, the schools, Hke America's businesses, must be restructured. 

Phillip C. Schlechty 

Schools for th& 21st Century, 1990 



With the failure of the state-mandated programs of the last decade to bring about significant 
change in public schools, educators have come to question the effectiveness of programs that 
are conceived and planned by others, then handed down to schools, Instead, many educators, 
as well as parents, business leaders, and other stakeholders, have come to believe that 
successful reform must originate within schools where teachers' and principals' insights into the 
realities of classrooms and schools best qualify them to design their own programs. 

Often described as the second phase of the excellence movement of the 1980's, the 
restructuring movement is being perceived as the best way to reform-and revltalize- 
educatlon. By redesigning the entire educational process from the organization of schools to 
the design of curriculum and by broadening the scope of teachers' and principals' 
responsibilities, restructuring is making the school the focus of educational change. At the 
same time, restructuring is putting more power into the hands of those who are closest to 
students-teachers and principals-giving them not only the responsibility but the authority to 
bring about the educational changes that are most responsive to students' needs. 

Although restructuring schools for the 21st century will rr^nre changing the roles of all 
members of the school community, Schools for the 21st Csntury: New Roles for Teachers and 
Principals focuses on the changing roles of teachers and principals as the greatest forces 
behind educational change. Because we cannot expect people to assume new roles without 
adequate preparation, this Hot Topics publication is intended to serve as a springboard for 
productive discussion on the "reinvention" of schools. 

Chapter one, NEW ROLES FOR TEACHERS, examines the expanded roles that teachers are 
assuming in the classroom and beyond in the development of education policies and practices. 
The roles examined include facilitating learning, decision making, mentoring, and conducting 
research. Chapter two, NEW ROLES FOR PRINCIPALS, addresses the principal's pivotal role 
as school leader in restructuring programs. It focuses on the principal's roles as visionary, 
enabler, role model, and motivator. Because shared decision making is at the core of good 
management, chapter three, DEVELOPING A SCHOOL LEADERSHIP TEAM, identifies 
strategies for establishing decision-making teams and promoting shared leadership in schools. 

Each chapter includes a number of "Dynamite ldeas"-examples of successful school programs 
in the Southeast-and concludes with an annotated list of resources and contacts for additional 
information. An extensive list of references is also provided. 




Chapter 1 




Teacher as Facilitator of Learning 

• Authentic Achievement 

• Facilitated Learning 

• Typea of Facilitated Learning 

Teacher as Decision Maker 

• Enhancing the Statue of Teaching as a Profession 

• Preparation for Decision-Making Roles 

• Decision-Making Skiiia 

Teacher as Mentor 

• Responsibilities 

• Selection of Teacher Mentors 

Teacher as Researcher 

• Goals of Teacher Researchers 

• Benefits of Teacher-Conducted Research 

• Resources for Teacher Researchers 

Resources 
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NEW ROLES FOR TEACHERS 



The creation of new roles and tasks tor teachers must be connected to the 
Improvement of teaching as a whole. Such new roles and tasks would serve to 
legitimate teachers' work outside of direct contact with students, would contribute 
to the creation of a learning community, and would underscore the cardinal 
professional commitment to continuous growth. ...The aim of new roles and 
responstoiHties for teachers, however, should not be simply to create a career 
structure for and retain good teachers. The aim should be to Increase the 
competence of teachers and the effectiveness of schools by bringing the talents 
of teachers to bear on collective efforts to Improve education. 

Gary Sykes 

"Fostering Teacher Professionalism in Schools" 
Restructuring Schools, 1991 



The 21st century is fast approaching and the tide of reform is beginning to sweep in major 
educational changes that will strike at the nature of what education is all about and how schools 
do business. These reforms will happen as a part of restructuring-the comprehensive set of 
changes in schools needed to improve meaningful learning in American students. 

In recognition of the classroom teacher as the single greatest agent of educational change, 
restructuring involves the classroom teacher as an Integral part of educational reform. No 
longer will the teacher be the last to know about changes in educational policies and practices. 
Instead, teachers will help develop those policies and practices and will be empowered to 
assume decision-making responsibilities beyond their Individual classrooms. 

This chapter discusses four of the new roles mat teachers are assuming in restructuring 
schools. Section one, TEACHER AS FACILITATOR OF LEARNING, addresses the teacher's 
new role in the Information Age of challenging students to become more active learners. 
Section too, TEACHER AS DECISION MAKER, discusses the positive effects on both teachers 
and students when teachers participate in school decision making. TEACHER AS MENTOR 
examines peer coaching, staff development, and curriculum development responsibilities. 
Section four, TEACHER AS RESEARCHER, identifies ways in which teachers conduct 
research and reflect about teaching and learning. 

"Dynamite Ideas" are presented within each section, and annotated resources are listed at the 
end of the chapter. 
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TEACHER AS FACILITATOR OF LEARNING 



Neither an exclusive focus on students nor an exclusive focus on teachers leads to 
comprehensive change In the schools. The two mustgo hand-in-hand, and keeping both 
goals alive and well has emerged as a crucial element In successful school restructuring. 

Ann Ueberman and Lynne Miller 
Phi Delta Kappan, 1990 



Emphasizing that school-based management, 
shared decision making, and other restructuring 
initiatives are means, not ends, Lieberman (1990) 
and Newman (1991) urge schools not to become 
so preoccupied with restructuring mechanisms 
that they lose sigh* of the ultimate goal of 
restructuring efforts: improved student 
achievement. The most successful school 
improvement programs are those that establish 
criteria for student success before designing 
organizational structures (Newman, 1991). 
Attending to both sides of the teacher-student 
equation, such programs feature rich learning 
environments for students as well as professionally 
supportive work environments for adults 
(Lieberman, 1 990). Accordingly, Newman (1991 ) 
proposes that rather than find better ways to teach 
traditional curricula, restructuring schoois should 
change what is taught and how it is taught. 

The traditional overemphasis on teacher-directed 
activities and individual work assignments from 
kindergarten through graduate school produces 
adult employees who are technically competent, 
but who are also socially naive and ill-equipped to 
be team leaders and players (Johnson & Johnson, 
1 986). To prepare students to be successful in the 
Information Age, greater emphasis must be placed 
on teaching approaches and learning activities 
that stress teamwork and leadership. As depicted 
in the chart opposite, these approaches will 
necessitate a change from the autonomous 
teaching roles of the Industrial Age to the 
collaborative roles appropriate forthe Information 
Age. 



Authentic Achievement 



Newman (1991) proposes that restructured 
schools should aim for authentic achievement, 
which he defines as "producing, rather than 
reproducing, knowledge" (p. 459). Specifically, 
instruction should be redesigned to achieve more 
significant and meaningful learning, with teachers 



functioning as facilitators of learning rather than 
dispensers of information. With schools' efforts to 
keep up with the information explosion of the 
twentieth century, too much instruction has been 
devoted to the teaching of facts. Not only is it 
impossible to teach students all the relevant 
information they need, but because so much 
information is being constantly updated, 
committing it to memory is often an exercise in 
futility. Because students have had only a 
superficial awareness of many topics, they have 
been able to reproduce knowledge but have lacked 
the in-depth understanding necessary to produce 
new knowledge. While they can recognize, match, 
list, and label, they cannot synthesize, analyze, 
evaluate, and create. Recent results of the National 
Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP), for 
example, reveal that students are generally 

ill equipped to cope confidently with 
the mathematical demands of 
today's society, such as the graphs 
that permeate the media and the 
regulations and procedures that 
underlie credit cards, discounts, 
taxation, insurance, and benefit 
plans (Multiset al., 1991, p. 1). 



CHANGES IN TEACHERS" ROLES* 


Industrial Age 


Information Age 


Authority Figure 
Dispenser of Content 
Autonomous Professional 


Facilitator/Supporter 
Instructional Manager 
Team Member 



* Adapted from Th« Case for Restructuring" by Dorothy 
Routh, Fall 1989, Florida ASCD Journal, 6, p. 15. 
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Many school activities, such as spelling quizzes, 
laboratory exercises, *nd final exams, often have 
no personal value to the learner other than 
documenting his or her competence. On the other 
hand, authentic achievements, such as performing 
musical compositions, painting, building, making 
mathematical estimations, and writing, have 
inherent aesthetic, utilitarian, or personal value. 
Not only are these authentic tasks more likely to 
motivate and sustain student participation, but 
they also cultivate the higher-order thinking skills 
such as logical reasoning and problem solving 
that students will need to be successful as adults 
(Newman, 1991). 

According to Newman, four conditions are 
necessary for facilitating authentic achievement: 



1 Collaboration: To become producers of 
knowledge, students spend lees time 
working alone and more time working 
together. Just as adult workers have access to 
other people when they are formulating Wees or 
solving problems, students engaged in authentic 
teaming have the opportunity to ask questions, 
r-'^/e feedback, and receive assistance from 
peeis, teachers, experts, and other resources. To 
stimulate classroom collaboration, more time is 
allocated for student-centered and small-group 
instruction. 



2 Access to Toole and Resources: A 
critical ingredient in providing authentic 
achievement is teaching students to use 
the tools and resources they need so that they can 
find Information when they require it. In authentic 
learning, students are given greater access to 
technology (telephones as well as computers), 
libraries, and other sources of information within 
and outside the school. In addition to freeing 
instructional time for the teaching of essential 
facts and concepts, teaching students to use 
these resources better prepares them for the work 
place, where they will be required to use a variety 
of media, technology, and other sources of 
information. 



3 Discretion and Ownership: Once students 
have mastered the essential facts and 
concepts of a discipline, they are given 
some autonomy in applying their knowledge 
to authentic learning tasks. Allowing students to 
select tasks and to plan, execute, and evaluate 
their work enables them to experience both the 
responsibilities and the rewards of learning and 
helps them become independent thinkers. 



4 Flexible Uaa off Time: To provide 
environments conducive to authentic 
learning, class schedules are organized to 
permita variety of learning tasks, and instructional 
time Is organized to accommodate long-term 
projects and more sustained study. 



o 
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Facilitated Learning 

tmmmmmmmmmmmmm mMimmmm 



Applying many of the principles of modem management .. education, Grew (1991) has developed a 
model for facilitating independent learning. The following adaptation of his Staged Self-Directed 
Learning (SSOL) Model proposes stages through which teachers can lead students to become more 
self-directed in their learning. 




Teacher's Role 
Example Activities 

Instructional Goal 



Stage 1 

Authority 

Informational lectures 
Drill & practice 

Provide students with 
essential knowledge and 
skills they need for more 
independent learning 



Stage 2 

Motivator 

Inspirational lectures 
Guided discussion 

Reinforce learner 
willingness and enthusiasm 
through a directive but 
supportive approach 



Stage 3 

Facilitator 

Group projects 
Learning contracts 

Guide students in 
setting and reaching 
their own goals 



* Adapted from Teaching Learners to be Self-Directed" by Gerald O. Grow, Spring 1991, Adult Education Quarterly, 4, 
p. 129. 



As classroom instruction changes from a teacher- 
directed to a student-directed approach, the 
teacher's role evolves from authority to guide to 
facilitator. As an authority, the teacher is directive, 
and students are receivers of teacher-provided 
information. As a motivator, the teacher guides 
and assists students as they participate in 
designing their activities As a facilitator, the 
teacher enables and supports students as they 
become partners in directing their learning (Grow, 
1991). 

To enable students to become more self -directed 
in their learning, the teacher-facilitator 

■ provides students with the opportunities and 
resources to learn for themselves by 

• creating rich environments that stimulate 
inquiry, 

• assigning authentic learning tasks that tap the 
students' inherent "need to know," 

• organizing activities so that students can link 
new information to prior knowledge, 

• providing students with appropriate human 
and material resources, and 

• giving students opportunities for problem 
solving and collaborative work; 



guides the students' learning by 

• giving hints or cues, 

• providing feedback, 

• redirecting students' efforts, and 

• helping them use learning strategies; 

serves as a model of the learning process by 

• exchanging ideas with students, 

• consulting resources, 

• asking advice, and 

• practicing problem-solving strategies; and 

ensures that students retain as much 
responsibility as possible for their learning by 

• providing the amount of help that students 
need—neither too much nor too little-and 

• providing help when students need it- 
neither too late nor too soon (Grow, 1991 ; 
Newman, 1991; Tinzman et al., 1990). 
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Individualized Inetructlon 



Facilitated learning is often accomplished through 
curricula, teaching methodologies, and assessment 
strategies that promote a developmental approach 
to learning. Widely used examples include "whole 
language" arts, Integrated or applied curricula, and 
nongraded classrooms. Because a primary goal of 
facilitated instruction Is to teach students to become 
self-directed learners, facilitated learning is typically 
accomplished through independent and 
collaborative learning. 



Through individualized instruction, the teacher 
facilitates instruction to accommodate students' 
individual needs and interests. In addition to 
providing student-centered assignments, many 
teachers rely on educational technology (e.g., 
computer-assisted instruction, interactive 
videodisc, and hypertext) to promote student- 
controlled learning. 

For more mature, self-directed learners, the 
teacher's role as facilitator evolves into one of 
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consultant or delegator. Because these students 
can take primary responsibility for their own 
learning, the teacher focuses less on teaching 
subject matter and more on cultivating the students' 
ability to learn. 

As a consultant/delegator, the teacher might 
provide challenges, recommend resources, or 
assist with management (e.g., establishing time 
lines). Examples of self -directed learning situations 
include independent study programs, creative 
writing courses, term projects, and internships 
(Grow, 1991). 



Collaborative Learning 



In collaborative classrooms, students take an 
active role in their education by working with the 
teacher, each other, and other resources in 
accomplishing objectives. Common examples of 
collaborative learning include study groups, 
student publications, and forensic programs. 

Overwhelmingly endorsed by both researchers 
and practitioners, collaborative instruction is one 
of the most effective approaches to providing 
students with authentic learning opportunities and 
developing critical thinking and group process 
skills. Research on the effects of collaborative 
learning on achievement shows greater gains 
than traditional methods in factual knowledge and 
concept attainment, verbal problem solving, and 
critical thinking (Faltus et al., 1988; Johnson & 
Johnson, 1985; Slavin, 1980). 

Equally important, cooperative learning fosters 
the development of the leadership and group 
processskilisdemandedintheworkplace. Studies 
comparing the effects of cooperative, small-group 
learning with traditional instruction on classroom 
interaction have found that collaborative learning 
results in greater student-to-student interaction 
and the elimination or reduction of academic 
hierarchies (Faltus et al., 1 988). Research on the 
effects of collaborative learning on interpersonal 
relationships reveals that cooperative, small-group 
learning promotes greater trust, acceptance, and 
support among students and results in friendships 
being formed around interests rather than 
achievement or ability (Faltuset al., 1 988; Johnson 
& Johnson, 1985). 

Although strategies for implementing collaborative 
learning vary greatly from class to class, Tinzman 



etal. (1990) identify four general characteristics of 
collaborative classrooms: 

1 Shared knowledge among 'eachers and 
students— As partners in the learning 
process, students become seekers and sharers 
rather than only receivers of information. 
Collaborative teachers value and build upon the 
knowledge, values, culture, language, and 
personal experiences that students bring to the 
classroom. 

2 Shared authority among teachers and 
students— -Students are invited to set 
specific learning goals, suggest learning activities, 
and assess their learning. 

3 Facilitating of learning by teachers— As 
knowledge and authority are shared among 
teachers and students, the teacher increasingly 
emphasizes student-driven learning. 

4 Heterogeneous groupings of students— 
The perspectives, experiences, and 
backgrounds of all students are tapped in class 
activities, (p. 8-9) 

Among the most effective uses of collaborative 
learning are peer tutoring and small groups. 
Because students are required to use critical 
thinking skills, such as applying problem-solving 
strategies and synthesizing research, and to 
develop the communication, cooperation, and 
other skills necessary for group activities, 
collaborative instruction gives students the 
opportunity to develop and practice the skills they 
will need as independent thinkers as well as 
leaders and team members of the future. 

Peer Tutoring 

Through peer tutoring, students in teams to help 
each other learn factual material or skills. A 
widely-used example of this is peer conferencing 
in writing classes where students analyze each 
other's writing and recommend revisions. In 
addition to serving as a motivational device (Faltus 
etal., 1988), the team structure provides students 
with adequate feedback as well as different 
perspectives on their work. Many schools also 
use peer tutors in writing labs. The writing center 
at award-winning Torrey Pines High School, 
Leudadia, California, for example, is staffed each 
period with one teacher and three trained peer 
tutors. The peer tutors are also available to assist 
students in individual classrooms (Heller, 1989). 
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While peer tutors are most often classmates, a 
number of schools have introduced peer tutoring 
across subjects and grade levels with upper-level 
students tutoring younger students. Peer tutoring 
is also gaining acceptance as a way to build the 
skills and self-esteem of at-risk students by having 
them tutor younger students. 
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Small Groups 

The most wktty used vehicle for collaborative 
learning is the small group. Typically, students are 
organized into small groups to encourage students 
to share Ideas, brainstorm, and decide how to 
structure their own projects. For these activities, 
the group structure serves as a facultative device 
(Faltu8 eta!., 1988). 

To liustrate the contrast between a collaborative 
small-group approach with traditional instruction, in 
a traditional classroom students might be found 
taking note* as the teacher lectures on the civil 
rights movement of the sixties. In a collaborative 
classroom, some students might be listening to a 
student describe her mother's experience as a 
freedom rider, some might be working in groups to 
draft a civil rights bill for teenagers, others might be 
preparing reports on civil rights leaders, and the 
teacher might be answering questions, giving (or 
seeking) advice, or helping students locate 
resources as he or she circulates throughout the 
classroom. At first glance, this classroom might 
appear chaotic, but closer observation reveals that 
a great deal of learning is occurring. 

The following examples of small-group learning 
methods illustrate the variety of instructional 
objectives that can be accomplished with small 
groups. 

Peer nsspon** Groups: Prevalent in writing, 
drama, niuste, Industrial arts, art 
based ctesses.peer response groups are oomprised 
of student^yitics." InaddWontoprovidingfeedback 
on each other's work, group members coach each 
other to improve their performance. To facilitate 
peer response groups, teachers might establish the 
focus of the evaluation, the criteria for successful 
performance, or guidelines for providing feedback. 
An advantage of this approach overteacher-directed 
instruction is that students receive more 
individualized attention as well as a variety of 
perspectives on their work. 

Reader Response Groups: Response groups 
are used by many English teachers in reader 
response literature courses. In these classes, 
students discuss their subjective responses to 
literature instead of taking notes on scholarly 
interpretations of it To facilitate their analysis, the 
teacher provides instruction in critical reading skills 
and relevant textual information, such as literary 
allusions. Proponents of this technique say that, in 
addition to developing critical reading skills, the 
small-group reader response approach encourages 
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students to make the literature their own without 
being intimidated by the "right" interpretation, 
thereby, establishing the foundation for lifelong 
reading. 

Problem-Centered Learning Cooperatives: 

Especially effective in mathematics and science 
classes, problem-centered learning involves 
students working in cooperative small groups to 
solve problems with multiple or open-ended 
solutions. To facilitate problem-centered learning, 
the teacher provides minimal instruction, leaving 
students to devise their own methods of inquiry and 
problem-solving strategies. Not only does problem- 
centered learning tap students' individual strengths 
and accommodate all learning styles, but, because 
students are encouraged to develop their own 
procedures for solving problems, they develop 
higher-order thinking skills (Kadel, 1992). 

Group Investigation: The group investigation 
method uses small groups for inquiry, discussion, 
and planning. While the entire class studies a 
general topic, students organize themselves into 
small groups to work on related subtopics by 
collecting, discussing, and synthesizing information 
from various sources. Each group produces a 
product which is evaluated by the teacher and 
fellow students (Faltus et al., 1 988). Facilitating 
the group investigation method involves focusing 
inquiry, providing resources, and assisting 
students with project management. Through this 
approach, students develop critical thinking as 
well as group-process skills. 



Research on the effects of 
collaborative burning on 
achievement shows 
greater gains than 
traditional methods In 
factual knowledge and 
conceptattalnment, verbal 
problem solving, and 
critical th inking. 



Dynamite Idens: 



HANDS-OHMATH J 
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Toimplpvemathem 

stuo^tsintne Marietta City School 

Math program spend Jess time on tradftfflM 

insweioniiacti 

teams ttf i*6 orln groups on hands-on actfvtw 

Following whole-group Instruction, stud H 
wonXtogperwithoonoret*^ 
than complete textbb^a^^ 
Tti purpose of this approach is to Introduce 
math concepts at the concrete level with age- 
appropriate manbulatives» such as lima beans 
andunfflxcubes, Ortcelhe children aroMtalent 
with concrete manlpulativee, they work with 
moro sophisticated manipulative*, ultimately 
reaching the abstract level of mathematic 
symbols and numbers oh paper, The team/ 
gr^fwvesasaprobtem^^^ 
s^vcwlre. ' * 

Before Implementing the Hands-on Math 
appfo^tteacliersnscei^ 
traJirifr Once the program Is in place, follow- 
up training and trouble-shooting are provided 
by the innovation Program Center, which is 
also a demonstration site for the program. 

Developed m 1989 through a cooperative effort 
between the district math coordinator and K-2 
teasers, Hands-on Math has resulted in 
dramatic Improvements in test scores, 
particularly for at-risk children, as well as high 
praise from teachers. Since Its validation as an 
Innovation Program byihe Georgia Department 
of Eo\icatio>i,meprograrn has been adopted by 
49 schools. 

Contact: JoAnn Crimm, Director, Innovation 
Program Center, 353 Lemon Street Marietta, 
GA 30060 (404)424-3674 
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While the techniques for estabBshlng and sustaining effective small groups vary according to student 
characteristics (e.g., grade level) and group tasks, the foflowing general guidelines are offered for 
facilitating group activities: 



In the Beginning: Teach students the prohtem- 
sotving, group process, and other sMite they wW 
need for successful collaborations; give them 
opportunities for practice; and provide them with 

Later On: When students begin working on group 
projects, lead them in examining the processes that 
contribute to the development of their products as 
well as the products themselves. 



In the Beginning: Assign students to 
heterogeneous groups, mixing achievement levels, 
gender, race, etc., as well as personality types and 
other factors that influence group dynamics. 

Later On: When students have become familiar 
with the group process, allow them to form their own 
task groups for special projects according to their 
interests, the sWOstheycancontrtoutetotheprojects, 
etc. 



In the Beginning: Assign group roles to ensure the 
use of cooperative norms. 

Later On: Have groups establish members' rotes. 



In the Beginning: Assign iget acquainted" 
exercises as the flrstgroupactrvltiestogive students 
an opportunity to get to know each other as team 
members, showcase their individual skills, etc. 

Later On: Have the students partx^pate In exercises 
on avoiding or resolving group conflicts. 



m the Beginning: Give students explicit directions 
on objectives, tasks, time lines, etc. 

Later On: As the students become more 
accustomed to working in groups, give them more 
general guidelines. 



In the Beginning: Develop an assessment plan 
that balances group goals with individual 
accountability. 

Later On: Help groups establish their own criteria 
and assessment strategies. 



In the Beginning: Closely monitor the groups' 
progress through discussions, checklists, wrap-up 
sessions, etc., and provide feedback on strengths 
and weaknesses. 

Later On: Monitor their progress less frequently 
and more informally as they become more adept at 
monitoring their own progress. 



In the Beginning: To convey to the students that 
the process is as important as the product, 
encourage, praise, and reward them as they 
progress toward their goals. 

Later On: When the project Is completed, evaluate 
performance (Initiative, creativity, cooperation, extra 
effort, etc.) as well as the quality of the product. 
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DynamitoJdOiis: 



TESSERACT PROGRAM 



South Polnte Elementary School, Dad* County, Florida 



Dade County, Florida, has contracted with a 
private Minnesota corporation to provide an 
innovalfveeducationa) program at South Points 
Elementary School, an inner city school. The 
TesseraetPre^hm 

centered approach to Instruction In which the 
teacher assumes theroteof facilitator of learning. 



The following comparison, which is 
from a chart developed by South Pd{ 
Elementary School and Florida Sf 
Unlverslly'sC^terfOrF^ucatlohalT< 
Illustrates the contrast between tradit 
instruction and South Pointed facility 
Instruction. 



Tft* Traditional Approach 

One teacher is assigned to 30 students. 



School begins with a bell, students sK in desks 
arranged by the teacher, and teaching starts 
immedtetelywlthch^nbeingdrect^ 
a multitude of subjects, spending a limited 
amount of time on each one. 



Teachers decide what children wHI learn, and 
students have veryHWesayinhcwIhelrindfvkkjsl 
learning needs are met. Lessons and activities 
are planned by the teacher. 



Students are assigned to reading groups 
according to ability and are furnished a basal 
book, with controlled vocabulary and story 
lengm.andastudentworWbook. Students must 
complete the workbook exercises even if they 
already possess the required skills. Punctuation 
skills are taught from a textbook to the whole 
group. 

Mathematics concepts are presented to a total 
group and then students complete teacher- 
assigned exercises at the same pace, on the 
same page In their math books. 

After they have studied a concept, students are 
given a written test that assesses their ability to 
recollect facts. 



Bulletin boards are planned and decorated by 
teachers. Art projects have a predetermined 
outcome, pattern, or model to copy. 



South Points'* Approach 

A teacher and an associate teacher are assigned 
to 25 students. 

School begins with a community of children 
gsiherthg to share a story, a song, or something 
special. Students then return to their class 
arias for a class meeting Where they share 
experiences and plan their learning for the day. 
Students arrange tables, chairs, pillows, and 
rocldngchaJra^ 

Parents, teachers, and students set goals and 
expectations for the students. Students plan 
unltft and activities around real life experiences 



and facilitator. 

Children read classical and contemporary 
literature, discussing new words, responding, 
and fanning related learning activities for the 
Story. Punctuation skills are taught Individually 
or In smaH groups and are selected by the 
teacher after reading the stories children nave 
composed. 



Manipulative^ are used to teach math concepts 
ttsmaBgroups. ChiWrenplanpractteactMlJes 
with their teachers then work Independently at 
(heir own level and pace. 

Students are involved in the evaluation of their 
learning, with evaluations taking a variety of 
forms, such as creating a project to share, 
publishing findings, or designing a group test. 
Teachers use learner outcomestohepstudents 
plan and evaluate their own learning. 

Display areas are used to showcase students' 
work, projects, and creations. Art projects are 
designed to tap students' Inherent creativity. 
The Halloween pumpkin, for example, is their 

original creation, not a copy of the teacher's. 

• (continued) 
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papers or cfooiher Awhile . 
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Ck>minu(lMW are brief, often 

l^r^Miglll^pem. ' RflaatHnlhule 
parent-sBaCfwconwrDncos are conoucow onoa 
or twice a year. 



won* ti amaa groupe ociecong 
woriuheeta are not used. 




Tea^heramodat the behaA^ors they 
In sai<fents--they write when student* 
and raid whenetudente read. 

Communication with parent* ia ongoing and 
Iridivfctoal. J%sonaJ notes and phone calls are 
part of the educational program, In addition to 
dees newaiejars and echodrtewepapers. a 
min&num of four parent-teacher conferences, 



are held each year. The first conference ts held 
befomtheachoal yea/be^ toglveparenta an 
opportunity to tall fte school abo^ 
The other conferences are scheduled 
throughout the school year. 

Contact: South Point Bementary School, 1050 4th Street, Miami Beach, FL 33139 (305)531-5437 
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TEACHER AS DECISION MAKER 

Leadership means vision, cheerleadlng, enthusiasm, love, trust, verve, passion, 
obsession, consistency, the use of symbols, paying attention as illustrated by me content 
of one's calendar, out-and-out drama (and the management thereof), creating heroes 
at all levels, coaching, effectively wandering around, and numerous other things. 
Leadership must be present at all levels of the organization. 

Tom Peters and Nancy Austin 

A Passion For Excellence: The Leadership Difference, 1985 



Comparing the current teaching environment with 
that of other professions, the Carnegie Task Force 
on Teaching as a Profession (i986) observes: 

One of the most attractive aspects of 
professional work is the way professionals 
are treated in the work place. 
Professionals are presumed to know what 
they are doing and are paid to exercise 
their judgment. Schools, on the other 
hand, operate as if consultants, school 
districtexperts, textbookauthors, trainees, 
and distant officials possess more relevant 
expertise than the teachers in the schools. 
Bureaucratic management of schools 
proceeds from the view that teachers lack 
the talent or motivation to think for 
themselves, (p. 57-58) 

In most organizations, the most experienced and 
highly skilled professionals have more 
responsibilities than their colleagues with less 
expertise. The majority of schools, however, 
apply undifferentiated staffing models; therefore, 
the formal influence of the most experienced 
teacher is no greater than that of the novice. Not 
only is assigning identical responsibilities to two 
teachers of very different capabilities 
counterproductive, but it is also poor personnel 
management The experienced teacher is denied 
the recognition and rewards accorded to other 
professionals, and, unlike beginning professionals 
in other fields, the novice teacher cannot look 
forward to increasing responsibility that matches 
corresponding increases in knowledge and 
performance (Tucker & Mandel, 1 986). Indeed, to 
be given more responsibility, teachers must either 
be promoted out of the classroom or toave the 
profession altogether. 

If schools are to compete with other professional 
organizations for staff in the future, they must 
acknowledge teachers' expertise, give them more 
responsibility, and authorize them to make 



decisions regarding the teaching services they 
provide and the environment In which they provide 
these services. 



Enhancing the Statua 
of Taachlng aa a Prof—Ion 



According to the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching 
(1 986), schools can greatly enhance the status of 
teaching as a profession by granting teachers 
decision-making authority. Ideally teacher 
influence would extend to the following areas: 



• establishing school mission, performance 
standards, and operational policies and 
procedures 

• selecting materials and instructional methods 

• allocating school resources 

• determining staffing structure and assignments 

• assigning students to classes 

• organizing the school day 

• planning, conducting, and evaluating staff 
development 

• selecting consultants 

• selecting teachers, support staff, and 
administrators 

• establishing student discipline policies 

• establishing student grading policies 
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In addition to professionalizing the teaching 
profession, giving teachers a greater voice in the 
decisions that f fleet the school would also make 
teaching more attractive togood teachers whoare 
already m ourschools as wrtlaspeople considering 
teaching as a career (Carnegie task Force, 1986). 

As Peters and Austin (1985) point out, 
decentralized decision making and leadership 
also help promote Innovation and flexibility in 
meeting organizational goals such as Improved 
teaching and learning. In fact, in schools where 
teachers contribute to the decision-making 
process, gains have been reported In student 
achievement and other Indices of school 
effectiveness (Gold, 1988; McPike, 1987; Olson, 
1987, 1988). 

Enhancing the status of teaching as a profession 
should also Include the establishment of a 
professional career ladder for teachers. By 
recognizing teacher expertise and experience 
with additional responsibilities and rewards, a 
professional career path would help 

• improve the morale and job satisfaction of 
current teaching staff. 

• recognize the contributions of instructional 
staff In improving school efficiency and 
productivity. 

• reduce teacher shortages in subject areas 
critical to the nation's future economic well 
being. 

• reduce attrition levels of the most experienced 
teachers and attract capable teachers back to 
the field. 

• attract more minorities to teaching to reflect 
the diversity of society and to serve as role 
models. 

• attract a larger share of the most capable 
students to the field of teaching. 
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Proration tor Decision-Making Rojff | 

Lewis (1989) suggests that teachers preparing for 
decision-making roles ask themseives the following 
needs assessment questions: 

* How can we tap the special skills and knowledge 
of the most talented among us? 

* How can we draw on the Immediate school 
community to strengthen what we do for 
students? 

* What resources do we need that we lack now, 
and which arethe most important among them? 

* How can we best use services available through 
the school district to make our school more 
effective? 

* What release-time arrangements are possible 
for staff development, and how might we 
establish them? 

* What requirements of the school system tendto 
inhibit teaching and learning, and how should 
they be modified? 

* What are individual teachers' needs in terms of 
subject matter and improved teaching 
techniques, and how can they be met? 
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DeoSonWlng (8BM/SDM)' program 
gfyen Hs schools the opjwtuntty to ' 



ueowonmawrigtsoeoeriraBzw 
to the school level, and schools have 
unprecedented control over how funds are 
spent, how staff are allocated, and how 
Instruction Is organized. Principals, teachers, 
and staff ooHabomte to solve pwems and 



stuosnts' needs 

Many : aspects of schools have been 
resirw&red, Intiudingtiiiesofte^o^toused, 



Instruotion^and procedures for hiring teachers. 

Teachers participating In SBM/SDM report 
greater satisfaction with teaching, and their 
schools are experiencing significant 
li^o^ementlncunrlcu 

a* wel as student achievement and discipline 
(FloifcfaDepejtment of Eduoatton. 1990). 



Decision-Making Skills | Contact: Daniel Tosado, Bureau of 



According to Marburger (1985), effective 
participation as a member of a school decision- 
making team requires the ability to 



communicate; 

participate in group decision-making methods; 

develop goals and objectives; 

improve the planning process; 

conduct needs assessment, analyze data, 
and report findings; 

implement planned change; 

apply budgeting terms, procedures, and 
controls; 

resolve conflict; and 

conduct formative and summative evaluation. 



Dade 'County Public Schools, 4450 N. E. 2nd 
Avenue, Miami, a 33132 (305) 995-758f- 



Inschoolswheteteachers 
contributetothedeclslon- 
maklng process, gains 
hav* bash reported In 
student achievement and 
other Indices of school 
effectiveness. 
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After completing a school profile and 
an initial goal with the assistance tff stflet 
(Teaching Resource* and Krwwiedge), toe 
project database, Wlldwood faculty reaflxed 
they needed to restiiclure the er^lMol 
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implemented. 

Fouryeartlata^ttta^ 
decision mapg *re now used to address 
school improvement and eolve eohdbMda' 
problem*. Asaresufcttescn^ 



a 

established new policies that have significantly 
reduced discipline problems (Florida 
Department of Education, 1989b). 

Contact Susan Jones, GuHahoe Cowsejor; 
m^^M&^m^i 200 Cleveland , 

Avenue. Wfcwo^,FL 34785 (904)746-1510 



T^&aurr have adequate 

tuoi^flBAaa^rae*^^ 

NtA headquarters and provides computer 



and univeniitlea across the country. NEA also 
sponsors regular sessions at which school 
representatives meet to thare ideas and 
updatoir^lri^reaav To ensure that tonooit 
tim the tocal suppM to§* need, district 
representatives sign ccntractt guaranteeing 
fpb*|^ cemmunlty. 

;As:^raau^of.toeir rneihbersh^ tn the MIL li 
consortium, KonnoaK El#mantary School, 
l^Md^^ctio^,a^ 

lntor>td^ to 



student transttton from tdiool to school, and 
budget problems. Other reforms include an 
innovative dropout-prevention program, 
flexible (belNes*) scheduling, and 
^|borat)vetoam^. ■ , 

Not only do the students find learning more 
enjoyable, but the teachurs and principals 
have been energized by the changes. 
According to Superintendent tarry Coble, the 
MIUI project has also provided the structure 
to really attack reinvention of the schools* 
(Dlegmueller, 1 991 , p. 7). 

Contact: Or. Larry D. Coble, Box 2513, 
VVTnston-Salem, NC 27102 (919) 727-2816 
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TEACHER AS MENTOR 



In most professional organizations those who are most experienced and highly 
skllledplaytheleadroleinguldlngtheactlvltyot others. We propose that districts 
create positions lor agroup of such people, designated tead Teachers, "In each 
school. They would be selected from among experienced teachers who are 
highly regarded by their colleagues a/Klpossess Advanced Teacher's Certificates. 
. . . By vesting responsibility for Instruction In Lead Teachers, schools will 
capitalize on the knowledge and skills of Its most capable staff and create a 
career path worth pursuing. 

Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Profession 
A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century, 1 986 



With the current movement toward large-scale 
educational reforms, many schools are beginning 
to view teacher mentoring as a means of 
accomplishing significant goals of school 
improvement. Not only do teacher-helping-teacher 
programs expand the resources available for school 
improvement, but they also provide teachers with 
professional recognition and leadership 
opportunities. 

Among the most useful interactions among teachers, 
mentor-teacher relationships enable teachers to 
learn from-and with-each other and to reflect more 
deliberately on matters pertaining to their craft. 
Through mentoring programs, schools develop 
communitiesofteachers with the shared knowledge 
and understanding necessary to contribute to school 
improvement efforts. By acknowledging teachers' 
expertise and giving them an opportunity to share 
it through mentoring programs, schools are also 
able to reward-and retain-outstanding teachers. 



Responsibilities 



The three most common responsibilities of teacher 
mentors are staff development, peer coaching, 
and curriculum development expert. 



Staff Development 



Typically, a teacher mentor who is in charge of 
staff development is responsible for conducting 
faculty orientation, coordinating inservice 
education, supervising student teachers, and 
disseminating information on new teaching 
strategies and techniques. 



To perform these various activities successfully, 
the teacher mentor will need to be skilled in the 
following areas: 

* conducting needs assessment 

* planning staff development that is linked to 
performance evaluation results 

* promoting teacher collaboration and collective 
problem solving regarding training needs 

* identifying instructional delivery methods 
appropriate for adults 

* evaluating staff development methods 

* enlisting outside training resources 



In addition to these skills, a teacher mentor who is 
responsible for staff development may need to 
practice new teaching methods, learn to use 
different types of educational technology for 
classroom instruction, and acquire other skills as 
the job requires. A teacher mentor who is 
responsible for apprising staff of state-of-the-art 
teaching methods will have to stay abreast of 
current developments and best practices and 
learn how to use and gauge the effectiveness of 
various dissemination strategies. 
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ntohmond County Qiorali 
Founded In the bele* trial laro>a^^ 

■l *£ak£tt^iibji|&:^ 

site ^ ttBlnWo b 

delivered % a cadre of epeciaWy trained 

wrtoe****tieJM 

Instructional method*, organ** faculties Into 
groupe, ana tmipom^M 
■apart of the regular work day, The 
purpose of the tfpjpamla to Introduce rtfr* 
effective teeohii -pl^er'eittf ptsvfcli M 
framework for Implementing tonovatl6o> the 
teaxhirjtiirt*^^ 

receive treinlno during the iummer 
tog^nflmfii^ 

thinkfaig, eoncept attainment, mnemonics, and 
syneetiesjii:^ 

ooneuMi. the* sel^cttat la baaed on 
successful I mp ter nentat k m of the nitM (ip 
evidenced by videotapes and on*ette 
observations), eagerness to oontinue; tie* 

te&dershlp to trielrcoikagues. Ourfng the four 
years ot ttiirjpi^ra^/itie cadre has 

. r.-. . : :y.--<-> : : .y.\y. : . : .-.:.-.\'. : .y : ,_.\y.-. : . : . : . •.• 




teaching Witowftere in all academic areas 
arti grade levels; - 

* worked with teane, whole faculties, dfetrict- 
level staff, olstnots; • 

• taugtt evening ^ 

•conducted workshops and aeminara for 
eoHicatore frOm across the country who visit 
Richmo^ County, 

They also ^over ai phases of training with 
no external support m 1990. Whle cadre 
members are paid for their summer work and 
4o^*WS^kW0M primary tncentrVea lor 
part(c$eJlonhaveb^ 
reooghMpmp 

sense of empowerment, and professional 
growth. In addHJon to supplement Jheir 
trafcing^lna^^ 

and study and attending state and national 
conferences; all cadre members have either 
earned - ; Wliii^^^QrB6i or enrolled In 
advaricedofcgr^ programs since participating 



m tnt prOQrirn, oinov nt wifooucooiHf 
mim Program has rt*im 

hat hdttMtpt ffM rKxm. and (2iitructiffa»i cht 

• * •PJPJ.%ww*PJff t PJP-IPS .Pps f.iwf iPt*p»^f^..|P« 

slnoe Wmm - collicWV -Pli^iw 
trrarovement coals and stratediesfor sftatr 

them. tHsir^ 

framing and follow-up, model! ol 
studying and teaming, and the teoM 
advantages of being able to offer leadership 
opportunities to effective teachers. Begun in 

Ititfflthi^ 

Program Is now In piaos In 13 schools In 

j^gpCW^ 

Contact: Carlens Murphy,* DIractor of Staff 
D»vatopro»nt,PtJtotfe Ralatloo», and Adopt«A*Sohool, 
Richmond cou% Public Schools, *04 Katharine 

anMit, Auguata, G A 30S04 (404)737*7270 
TEACHER ASSESSMENT SYSTEM 

Naoo County, Florida 

Psico County's Collegia) Coach Training 
Program utilizes teacher mentors as staff 
deeper*; The program Is part of Pasco 
C<h«^ Teacher Assessment System, which 




iota In plaMit^ and l^dii^rxi staff 
o^K^^mehL Vitiated in 198$* the Teacher 
Ass(x^H»nt System utilized a self-evaluation 
inventory composed of me competencies 
Q^erned most kportam by a ot>mmlt!ee of 
teaohe^prtoc|paJs,ajKladn^ Two 
coilBtiM coaches at each school In the district 
trained teachers In the use of the Inventory, 
thenaesfea«the^ 

fortieirprefesslormldeveioprne^ Since 
theh the collegial coaches have served as on* 
site resource persons, hetplr^ teachers to 
determine their strengths and weaknesses, 
coaching teachers, and providing feedback on 
performance. Teacher coaches receive five 
days of paid training during the summer on the 
assessment system, training strategies, 
overcoming obstacles, and ooservation and 
f^back skills (Florida DOE, 1988a), 

Contogb Janriar Smiti, dtraobr of Stiff Dtvelopmant, 
Psaoo County School Board, 7227 land Otakas BMJ., 
Land Otrtaa, R. S463S (813)90^3600 axl 2256 
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Peer Coaching 



A teacher mentor who is functioning as a peer 
coach may have the following responsibilities: 

* guiding and monitoring beginning and 
experienced teachers 

9 demonstrating teaching strategies 

9 conducting informal staff evaluations 

9 diagnosing special/complex learning problems 
and recommending interventions 

9 providing content expertise and resources to 
teachers 

9 counseling 



Performing the multifaceted duties of peer coach 
requires the following skills and knowledge: 

9 peer observation and coaching techniques/ 
models, including performance assessment 
methods 

9 constructive feedback techniques 

9 strategies to improve teaching 

9 group process skills/techn iques for conducting 
effective meetings 

9 presentation and training skills 

9 elements of effective instruction 

9 counseling techniques 

9 classroom management and organizational 
strategies 

9 demonstration methods 



Dyn.unile lok\is: ^' 



TEACHER ASSISTANCI PROGRAM . 

Tfr* Ataohua Teacher Assistance Prora 
(ATAP) provides peer coac^ tb IntenSM 
teachers through a voluntary assrsteM 
program. One or two teacher* from 4m 
participating school are selected fCffralnli ■ 
peer coaching and mentoring* The am 
coaches, who receive a $700 ahnueJstip H 
then provide coaching and asslstanoM 
Interested colleagues. Twenty-five of'w 
dstricf834schools participate ilirlftlurttary 
program. 

ATAP also utilizes teacher mentors to assist 
arid support peers who are having difficulty in 
the classroom. Through a joint agreement 
between the local teachers* union and the 
school board, a cadre of outstanding 
"consulting teachers" is selected by school 
faculty and a district cttM# ix>mposed of 
administrators, principalis and union 
representatives. Consulting teachers, who 
usually serve for two years* Help to Improve 
the classroom management, Instructional 
techniques, and content Khowledgeof teachers 
recommended for assistance. Candidates for 
assistance take part in ATAP voluntarily. 
Consulting teachers receivs $3,000 
compensation f or theirflrst year asa consulting 
teachers, with continued compensation 
determined on a case-by-case basis. 

At itsoom.ATAP is an assisted 
teprtma/ypurposebeirigtopnjvitep 
for a wide fangs of classroom problems. On 
another level, ATAP serves to enhance the 
profession by making teachers responsible for 
rnonitodng and Improving performance in the 
classroom (Florida Department of Education, 
1988a). 

Contact: Dr. Mary Jean Davis, Alachua County 
Schools, 620 E. University Avenue, 
Gainesville, FL 32601 (904)336-3648 
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Acac*mtoCoacha 

|t $0^ a>* or* W 




Henderson, to* 

wmmm^mmm.m mm 




- 



% be^ excused for on* vmt from ii 



i is to irnprove the teaching 
j^iPhfojl $gta sWlls. 




it each ichoot a teacher IwlmlttNrtrator 
Mirk Wii to i«v«!oft|g« 

imputation «;i|;budam,;iii|^ • 
pr6Mit f th«y attend $tat« and national 

development activates ai ipppKpfal^- and 

StuaV ,fin<l::^th0r 
members of the community; The planle then 



•Cot reaS, Kefm ationi^ram 
a>neuttam, Division ofpeifcy;De1f^ of 
Education, Rutfedoe Sowing, Sonata 
^tColunioWsC 29201 (Wr3*$536 



Curriculum Development 

Another role that teacher mentors are called upon 
to perform is that of curriculum expert Teacher 
mentors may be responsive for guiding curriculum 
selection and/or development efforts within the 
school or providing curriculum expertise to Individual 
xichers. In this role, teacher mentors require 
group process and management skids; knowledge 
of curriculum evaluation methods; knowledge of 
Instructional design, development, and evaluation; 
and consulting skills. 



hetping-teecherprograms 
**MJicf the resources 

available :Mt£§chbQi 

improvement, ikii My 
aJsoprovtdeteacherswtth 
recofphtonandleadershlp 

opportunities. 
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Section of Teacher Mentors | 



Ai 



The Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a 
Profession (1986) recommends that teacher 
mentors be seasoned professionals, be highly 
regarded by their colleagues, and possess an 
Advanced Teacher's Certificate. Other criteria 
typically used by peer coaching programs to select 
teacher mentors include self-confidence, creative 
problem-solving skills, analytical ability, a 
nonjudgemental attitude, flexibility, good 
interpersonal communication skills, reliability, a 
variety of classroom accomplishments, and other 
specific skills (Far West Laboratory, 1986; 
Servatius & Young, 1985). Futrell (1988) 
recommends that a peer selection process be 
used to select mentors to reduce the possibility of 
divisiveness and to encourage shared decision 
making within the school. She also notes that 
faculty should be involved in designing a mentor 
compensation system that respects the principles 
of equity. 



Dyn«imiti* kJojs: 




professional growth among txperiett 
te«*»rs. A program of sarn*w 
operated exclusively by teachers, DA 
provides Its participants with the opportu 
for interaction with other profession 
exposure to the latest i**u<&80hej reseai 
eMexpartied professional hwfcons, 



it eight ^sJdenr teaofuH*N<perts 
inltelr respective cfisclpltnes, s/e assigned to 



to nerve as facDitatom and support persons. 
EatfrUne-weekgraoTrigperkxJ,^ 

tifchirj 

a**lx*e>ns,*who conduct research projects, 
develop teaching plana, and share teaching 
strategies. DuringthfetirM;^ 
all 'jtftitA graduates, replace the extents at 
tr^;sc^;sjtes. ■ ■- ■^ 

By^glvfig teachers the Of^rajhlty to learn 
r)aikli^»OATAprovkJesgoo^teacherswith 
M s 'opportunity to grow Intellectually and 
<!r*chaj$witbew>att^ 
^J|y^don, 1988a): . 

ililtct; iivira M, DopJco, Associate 
Superintendent, Bureau of Human Resource 
Development, Dade Ootfhty fubJte Schools, 
iWi^aVna Blvd., Suite 270, Miami, FL 
«ii;P^)995-7459 - 
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TEACHER AS RESEARCHER 



The teacher-as-researcher movement Is baaed on teachers' Iterating themselves from 
Ideas Imposed solely by others outside the classroom. In a sense, It constitutes an 
acknowledgment that teaching belongs to teachers and that as the experts about their 
own practice, teachers are the ones most able to understand and refine their work. One 
method of doing this is to do research about one's own practice. 

A. A. Oberg and Q. McCutcheon 
Theory Into Practice, 1990 



Teacheis have traditionally equated educational 
research with experimental studies of contrived 
paradigms conducted by outsiders from a 
university with little relevance or application to 
Teal world" classrooms. Few teachers consider 
themselves educational researchers despite the 
fact that they routinely conduct research in their 
classrooms. Whenever teachers collect and 
synthesize Information for a lecture, compare the 
results of instructional techniques, orevaluatethe 
effectiveness of a lesson, they apply the same 
skills and methods and produce the same kinds of 
results as scientists and other researchers. Indeed, 
Allen et al. (1988) argue that good teaching Is 
action research, or ^deliberate, personally owned 
and conducted, solution-oriented investigation" 
(p. 380). 

The role of researcher, then, is not a new one for 
teachers but one that formalizes the Informal 
research that teachers have conducted all along. 
The teacher-as-re8earcher movement also 
encourages teachers to adopt a broader view of 
what constitutes research, who can conduct 
research, and how research can be carried out. 
Because promoting research and reflection at the 
classroom level encourages innovation, improves 
teaching practices, and creates more effective 
learning environments (Allen, etal., 1988; Kelsay, 
1990; Kochan, 1990), teacher researchers are 
playing a pivotal role in linking teaching, research, 
and practice to school improvement 



Kelsay (1990) observes that teachers conduct 
classroom research for a variety of reasons. 
Among their goals are to 

* make better decisions about teaching and 
learning by studying teachers and learners in 
context; 

* revolutionize teaching practices through 
reflection on experience and new ideas; 

* "see" what they look at and interpret it; 

* develop tools and skills that will be useful in 
understanding the meaning in what teachers 
and students do in a classroom context; 

* heighten responsiveness to instructional 
variables and increase effectiveness in the 
teacher role by focusing on self as "teacher- 
as-leamer"; and 

* heighten awareness ofpersonal teaching style 
and the teaching of colleagues, (p. 1 ) 



Good teaching Is action research. 
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The following stages of teacher-conducted research are proposed by Allen et al. (1988): 



1 Observing: 
How Is your curiosity aroused? 

9 Spark/focus research interests by 
observing teat hing, talking about and 
comparing observations with 
colleagues, and reading about 
observations. 



Questioning: 

What do you really want to know? 

9 Apply question development 
strategies: for example, write aphrase 
describing a research interest and 
turn it into the question(s), conduct 
interviews to uncover research 
question(s), and review literature to 
learn about previous questions and to 
focus questions. 



3 Using resources: 
Who can help you explore your 
questlon(s)? 

9 Collaborate with school colleagues, 
students, parents, community experts, 
community organizations, and others 
interested in the same or similar 
question(s). 

9 Conduct computer database searches 
and reviews of literature related to the 
question(s). 

9 List other resources required to study 
the question(s): administrative 
support, time, assistance with the 
research process, inservice needs, 
etc. 



4 Planning and Analyzing: 
How can you study your questlon(s)? 

9 Determine what is feasible given district 
policy, time constraints, available 
expertise, and other resources. 

9 Develop a plan or method for studying 
the question(s). 

9 Design data-collection instruments: 
observation form, interview format, 
surveys, tests, and/or other evaluative 
forms. 

9 Conduct the study: administer 
instruments. 

9 Analyze and synthesize findings. 



5 Sharing: 
Who Is Interested In what you are learning? 

9 Reflect on and share the research 
process, ongoing findings, problems, 
insights, and interesting responses with 
the school community and others in 
weekly or monthly staff meetings. 

9 Document processes, findings, and 
recommendations for other teachers, 
parents, etc. 

9 Disseminate findings to the larger school 1 
research community and through local, 
state, and national presentations; 
papers, reports, newsletters, articles, 
etc. (p. 380-85) 
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In addition to improving Instruction, the teacher-as- 
researcher process has beneficial effects on 
teachers. ABefleta».(19e8)c^8Cfl»trifwslQnWcant 
results of teacher-conducted research: 

• Teaching is transformed in important ways: 
teachers become theorists, articulating their 
intentloris.tssting their assumptions, and finding 
connections with practice. 

• Teachers' perceptions of themselves are 
transformed. They step up the useof resources, 
form networks, and become more active 
professionally. 

• Teachers become critical, responsive readers 
and users of current research and more 
authoritative in their assessment of curricula, 
methods, and materials. 

Schrader, Foster, and Kochan (1988) also cite an 
increase In perceived professional confidence 
among teachers who conduct school-based 
research. 




impitmmnh 
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arsj nitum to suneedjuent th> programs to 
srwtrwreeufctf the* deis^ research 
inrpternefnatk>riexperterK»s, . 




iMiVtf iferiiftfc, and 
JisfiiiHisw • 
recommended by the school pdholpaf and 
PPNrlW^ nliale time to attend the 

inoW* irxmsed ftoMona! oonWenee, 

:*fi*rto, 

other p**^ reduced bum-m fewer 
dtod^ >oblems, and more «m*cn4ask 



tm ytfwcounty Schdol BdeM 201 W. 
luifi^ fifvd., Tavares, FL 52778 (004) 
3434531 
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Reaoucee for Teacher Researchers I 

When conducting formal studies, teacher 
researchersoften call on persons who have content 
and research expertise to help with the following 
planning and analysis activities of their 
investigations. These advisors can assist with 

* designing data collection instruments (e.g., 
observation forms, surveys), 

* analyzing findings (e.g., content analysis, 
statistical analysis), and 

* synthesizing results of analyses. 

Appropriate resource people for this stage may be 
found in the school or university community; in 
professional organizations; or in other local, district, 
and state agencies. 

To promote interaction between research and 
practice, increasing numbers of university 
researchers are forming liaisons with classroom 
teachers, and more and more graduate students 
are forming partnerships with classroom teachers 
to conduct educational research. 



Dynnmito kioas' 



Theteacher-as-msearcher 
movement. .. encourages 
teachers to adopt a 
broader view of what 
constitutes research, who 
cancohductresearch,and 
how research 
carried (out. 



a «^tttigl|aPtV 4 9'SM-A * fc r> /frj\t | 

r Florida State University 

DtpArtitisnt of ChBdhood Education 
The Teacher as Researcher course 
graduate course designed to assist classr 
teachers develop and expand their 
knowledge* The course helps teacli 
broaden their perspectives onwhatresei 
Is by providing them with a variety Of m< 
for systematic Inquiry as mey emoark on 
research process. Participating teac 
develop case studies of programs and 
processes or case reports on teaching 
practices. During the course they are taught 
lr& 

listening analyzlng/cOnceptuaiitfng, and 
ahafflig&ommunicating findings. Examples 
of olaeeroom research conducted by 
partcipants include (1) an analysis of the 
implementation of a "whole language" 
curriculum, (2) a case study of the progress of 
four learners participating ln"whole language" 
daj&robtaexpori^ the 
conflict between teaching values and beliefs 
|n||p teaching environment (Kelsay, 1 990). 

Contact; Dr. Karla I. Kelsay, department of 
Childhood Education, 15 Stone Building, B- 
199, Florida State University, Tallahassee, FL 
3230$ (904)644.5458 

Dep artm ent cJQjnlcu^ 
As part of their graduate studies, science 



In conducting educational research In a variety 
of areas, Someof meirproje^tshave inciudad 
(1 jacase study of a science teacher's change 
from a traditional instructional approact> to 
cooperative learning, (2) an evaluation of the 
effectiveness ofanewfy adopted school-wide 
study akllls program, (3) art analysis of 
sideW perceptions of s^htlits and the 
effect of those perceptions on career choice, 
and <4) a comparison of two teachers' 
instructional styles to determine the effect of 
teacher expectations on student motivation. 

Contact; Dr. Nancy Davis, Panama City 
Campus, Florida State University, Panama 
City, FL 32401 (904)644-1031 
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M A Curt for Fragmented Sehedulea In 
Elememary 8choo4e," Robert L Canady, October 
1988, Educator* Leadership, Vol. 46 

An excellent reeource for schools contemplating 
alternative scr»eo\*ng structure 
detailed Instructions on how to plan a parallel block 
schedule to accommodate pull-out programs, 
provide more time for direct instruction, and ensure 
a less fragmented school day. The article also 
includes charts depicting example block schedules 
and recommends several additional references on 
alternative school schedules. 



A Place Called School, John Goodlad, 1 984. 

Based on "A Study of Schooling," an extensive on- 
the-scene investigation of classrooms across the 
country, this book contends that schools must be 
redesigned pieosby piece If signfficart improvement 
is to occur. All aapectsof schooling are considered, 
inducing school-community relations, quality of 
teaching, time spent by students on tasks, and 
instructional methods. Contact: McGraw-Hill, 1221 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, NY 10020 



"A Review of the Peer Coaching Literature," 

Robert Ackland, Winter 1991, Journal of Staff 
Development, Vol. 12 

This article provides a concise overview on the 
origins, characteristics, and objectives of peer 
coaching programs. It includes a list of 15 logistical 
considerations for implementing peer coaching; 
several studies that have been conducted on expert 
and reciprocal peer coaching programs, with a brief 
description of each program's objectives; and 
numerous references. 



Improvement Through Action Research," 

Donald M. Miller & Gerald J. Pine, Summer 1990, 
Journal of Staff Development, Vol. 1 1 

Miller and Pine maintain that the role of researcher 
enables teachers to enhance the professional status 
of teaching, generate theory and knowledge, and 
increase the effectiveness of improvement efforts. 
Therefore, staff development should facilitate 
teacher initiative and leadership, value teachers as 



experts, and promote teacher inquiry. They identify 
several conditions necessary to foster action 
research asastaff development approach, Inckjding 
technical assistance, time for investigation and 
reflection, and opportunities for collaboration. 



Building a Profeaalona! Culture in Schools, 
Ann Ueberman (Editor), 1988 

This book examines restructuring from the 
perspectives of educators such as Roland Barth, 
Phillip Schlechty, Lynne Miller, and others who 
have participated In restructuring efforts. Part one 
examines the conditions necessary for changing 
school culture. Part two discusses collaboration 
and expanded leadership roles for teachers. 
Chapters 9 and 1 0 document restructuring efforts in 
two school systems. Contact: Teachers College 
Press, Columbia University, 1234 Amsterdam 
Avenue, New York, NY 10027 



The Collaborative Classroom: Reconnecting 
Teachers and Learners, North Central Regional 
Educational Laboratory, 1990 

This collection of instructional guidebooks and 
videotapesisahelpful resource for teachers wishing 
to promote collaborative learning. Contact: North 
Central Regional, Educational Laboratory, 1900 
Spring Road, Suite 300, Oak Brook, IL 60521 
(708)571-4700 



Complementary Methods for Research in 
Education, Richard M. Jaeger (Ed.), 1 988 

This overview of educational research techniques 
Is a useful introductory text for teacher researchers. 
Contact: American Educational Research 
Association, 1230 17th Street NW, Washington, 
D.C. 20036 (202)223-9485 



Cooperative Learning: Training Manual, 
Alabama Department of Education, 1990 

Designed for K- 12 teachers, this training manual 
presents a comprehensive approach to cooperative 
learning in the classroom. Based in large part on 
the workof David W. Johnson and Roger T. Johnson 
of the University of MinnesotaCooperath/e Learning 
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Center, the manual covers aH aspects of cooperative 
learning from selecting lessons aooropriate for 
cooperative learning to modeling cooperative 
learning sWIs to assessing cooperative learning 
progress. A variety of lesson plans and activities 
appropriate fcxall grade levels are lr^^ Contact 
Division of Student Instructional Services, Alabama 
Department of Education, Room 3347, Gordon 
Persons Building, Montgomery, AL 36130-3901 
(205)242-8445 



Designing Meaningful Professional 

Development: A Planning Tool, Thomas Olson, 
Jocelyn Butler, and Nancey Olson, 1991 

This report from the Northwest Regional Educational 
Labora^stalesthattte rrtostef 
development programs are planned with teachers' 
interests and experience in mind. It recommends 
that teachers have increased input into professional 
development as well as opportunities for 
collaboration with each oth&r and with 
administrators. The authors u> % o suggest that 
training bearegula/ part of the wc>i v Kweek throughout 
the year. A lengthy list of questions and tools to help 
educators analyze their own schools and ofetrtcts is 
included. (Cite order no. NL-991-SE, 45 pages, 
$8.25.) Contact: Northwest Regional Educational 
Laboratory, 101 S.W. Main Street, Suite 500, 
Portland, OR 97204 



Ethnographic Research: Theory and 
Application tor Modern Schools and Societies, 
Marion Lundy Dobbert, 1982 

This book examines case studies and other types 
of qualitative research appropriate fOrthe classroom. 
Contact: Praeger Publishers, 521 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10175 



From Teacher to Leader: Training and Support 
for Instructional Leadership by Teachers, Tom 

Bird & Judith Warren Little, 1985 

This essay examines the teacher-as-leader role 
and identifies ways that district officials, principals, 
and other teachers can support teacher 
leaders. Contact: Far West Laboratory 
for Educational Research and Development, 1 855 
Folsom Street, San Francisco, CA 94103,(415)565- 
3000 

"Improving Writing Instruction Through Teacher 
Action Research," Sarah L. Dowhower, Mary P. 



MeMn, A Patricia Sizernore, Summer 1 990, Journal 
of Staff Development, Vol. 11 

Of Interest to teachers in all subject areas, this 
article provides a concise overview of teacher- 
conducted research and outlines strategies for 
planning research. A model of a research plan is 
included as well as anexampleof an action research 
plan detailing procedures, observations, and 
evaluation. 



Leaders: The Strategies for Taking Charge, 
Warren Bennis & Burt Nanus, 1985 

This book examines the transformational nature of 
effective leadership— the ability to translate vision 
into reality. Ilustrated by numerous examples from 
history and modem business practices, it presents 
strategies for becoming an effective leader and 
concludes with a chapter on leadership and 
empowerment. Contact: Harper and Row 
Pubtehers, 10 East 53rd Street, New York, NY 
10022 



TheMentorTm^Casebook,Jym\H.Shu\man 
and Joel A. Colbert, 1987 

Drawn from a two-year study of the implementation 
of the California Mentor Teacher Program, The 
Mentor TeacherCasebooktedesfaned as a training 
guide for mentor teachers. Of special interest to 
teachers is Part II, in which experienced mentors 
describe how they and novice teachers set the 
"ground rules" for their work together; Part III, 
which addresses a variety of administrative issues, 
ranging from appropriate mentor-novice matches 
to emerging relationships between mentors and 
principals; and Part IV, which examines both the 
positive arxjneo^trve aspects of rrwrttortng. Contact: 
Far West Laboratory for Educational Research and 
Development, 1 855 Folsom Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94103, (415)565-3000 



''Professions! Growth and Support through Peer 
Coaching," Patricia Raney & Pam Robbins, May 
1989, Educational Leadership, Vol. 46 

This article describes a successful peer coaching 
program for new and probationary teachers in 
Sonoma County, California. In addition to describing 
the program's implementation and benefits, the 
authors provide guidelines for developing a peer 
coaching program and an outline of topics for peer 
coaching training sessions. 
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"Redefining Supervision'' issue, Educational 
LsadanhkUiy 1989, Vol. 46 

This #nt)re vokifn# of Eduottiootl L§§d$nhp It 
da voted to tht ohanolna rotot of tMBhtfi and 

aOmtnltirnOfl. AmOnQ me ICfXCS vm BJIKMS 

address art site-based management, teacher 
empowerment, pttr coaching, and reflective 

teaching, 



Resident Supervisory 8upport tor Taaohara 

(R88T), National Diffusion Network 

Validated at exemplary by the National Diffusion 
Network, Resident Supervisory Support for 
Teachers (RSST) Is a training program for peer 
coaches. A nonjudgmental, nonevaluatlve 
approach, the program emphasizes interpersonal 
communicason, conionjncfig tocnnKjuoe, araojB* 
gathering aWto. The program, an a dapt at i on of 
Robert Goldhammer's Clinical Supervision Model, 
includes Bvostsoos: Ml pro obeervattonoonlefsnce. 
(2)daesroom obeervstton, (3)snalyslsaiKj strategy, 
(4) post-observation conference, and (5) post- 
conference analysis. Appropriate for effectiveness 
effective and expenenoedflnexporienced teachers 
in al cflsdpflnes at ad grade levels, the training 
program is ideal for schools with limited resources 
for Instructional support and professional 
development SctootethathavesdoptedtheRSST 
program inchoate that it has resulted in improved 
classroom performance, a carter unoferstandtag 
of the teaching-learning process, Improved self- 
analysis skills, and reduced teacher isolation. 
Contact: Dolores W. Hamilton, Director, RSST, 
800 Euclid Street, N.W., Room 316, Washington, 
DC 20001 (202)673-7708 



TfteJtofr oi 'a Laming Community in Changing 
Taaehara* Knowladga and Ballafa About 
Mathematlca Education, Sandra K. Wilcox, 
Pamela Schram, Qlenda Lappan, & Perry Lanier, 
1991 

^ report descnt)etapred8r^ program de8igr)ed 
to develop learning communities among teachers. 
Through the program, prospective teachers 
practiced working together on mathematics 
activities, then applied collaborative teaching 
approaches during their first yearn as teachers. 
(Cite order no. TL-RR-91-1, 30 pages, $5.90.) 
Contact: National Center for Research on Teacher 
Learning, 116 Erickson Hail, Michigan State 
University, East Lansing, Mi 48824-1034 



School ^aatrucajrtna, A CamStudvm Teacher 

Thit npoft on ilt>ohf4>d oduotttofi fflfofm profoct 

benefits of team teaching oufcveighthedraMfeacks. 
The project Involved tsachem who dealgned and 
HTfSemenisQ a cumcuium ror oomotnaaon cusses 
oftr^andfoufth-gre^atudents. One day a week 
each teacher assumed the role of supervisor or 
curriculum writer whfle tha remaining teachers 
futflied the teaching duties. Although the teachers 
admitted that they missed some of the autonomy of 
the traditional classroom, they recognized the 
benefits of the crttetooratton, noting that they had 
implemented more new curricula during the first 
year of the project than they had In any previous 
year teaching In Isolation. (Thla 58-page report is 
available for 94.00.) Contact: National Center for 
Educational Leadership, Harvard Graduate School 
of Education, 443 Gkitman Ubrary, 6 Appian Way, 
Cambridge, MA 02138 



Someoma a a Shining Moment: Tha Foxfire 
Experience, Eliot Wlgglnton, 1986. 

This book documents the author's 20 years' 
experience as a high school teacher and creator of 
the Foxfire project Chapter I contains recoHections, 
Journal entries, letters to friends, and student 
accomplishments chronicling Wigginton's life as a 
classroom teacher and his experiences with the 
project InChaptsrll.hsdiscuaaesthenMponsibiiity 
of being steadier andofeecrfbee the characteristics 
of good tsachem. Chapter III outlines how schools 
can develop an integrated, participatory curriculum 
that allows teachers and students to work together 
in meaningful ways. Contact: Anchor Books, 
Doubieday. 666 5th Avenue, New York, NY 10103 



Taachar Empowerment and Protaaalonal 
Knowladga, Oar/ LJchtenstein, MMbrey McLaughlin, 
& Jennifer Knudsen, 1991 

This research report concludes that teachers are 
empowered more by professional knowledge than 
from structural reform. As distinguished from 
traditional staff development, this professional 
knowledge Includes knowledge of the professional 
community, which helps teachers recognize their 
expertise and expand their notions of what is 
possible; knowledge of education policy, which 
enables teachers to be informed of (and to inform) 
decision making; and subject area knowledge, 
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which provides the foundation for authority and 
professional discretion, provides a basis for 
oollegiaUty, and informs policy decisions. The 
researchers also indicate that, once teachers are 
providedopportunitlesfordeveloping professionally, 
their interests emerge idiosyncratJcally: some 
teachers focus on building program continuity within 
their departments, others experiment with new 
pedagogical techniques, and stHI others devote 
thelrenergytopoltey Issues. (Cite CPRE Research 
Report Series RR-020.) Contact: Consortium for 
Policy Research in Education, Building 4090, 
Livingstone Campus, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, KM 08903 (908)932-2071 



"Teacher as Researcher" issue, Theory Into 
Practice, Summer 1990, Vol. 29 

This issue is devoted entirely to the teacher as 
researcher. Included are articles on teacher- 
researcher collaboratives and methods for 
conducting action research. 



Teachers, Their World and Their Work: 
Implications for School Improvement Anne 
Ueberman & Lynne Miller, 1984 

The authors examine the complexities of teaching 
by describing the social realities of the classroom as 
well as the constraints under which teachers work. 
In separate chapters, the authors describe the 
working conditions that are specific to elementary 
schools and secondary schools and the implications 
for staff development and school improvement 
projects at both levels. The book also discusses 
teachers as adult learners, examines successful 
strategies and organizing frameworks for school 
improvement projects, andoutlines the components 
and processes of change. Also included is a review 
of research conducted on change in schools and 
projects that translate research intopractlcal, school- 
based strategies. Contact: Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development, 1250 
North Pitt Street, Alexandria, VA 22314-1403 



Teachers Who Lead: The Rhetoric of Reform 
and the Realities of Practice, Patricia A. Wasley , 
1991 

The teachers in Wasley's case studies reveal that, 
while they feel they have grown professionally and 
have received recognition for their work elsewhere, 
they rarely feel that they influence the teachers in 



their own schools. Attributing this irony to the lack 
of opportunity to share professional practice with 
colleagues, Wasley proposes a system through 
which teachers and administrators work 
cc4aborethretywithjnaschc<)itogene 
for instructional improvement, with teachers 
recommending leadership positions for themselves 
to plan and implement the programs. Such a 
proposal would increase both the influence and the 
number of teacher leaders. Contact Teachers 
College Press, Columbia University, 1234 
Amsterdam Avenue, New York, NY 10027 



TrouNelnParadlse: TescherOonfllctslnShared 
Decision Making, Carol H. Weiss, J. Cambone, & 
Alexander Wyeth, 1991 

This occasional paper cautions teachers to be alert 
to the fact that shared decision making places them 
in unfamiliar roles and requires new skills of them. 
Having learned the hard way— through trial and 
error— experienced decision-making teachers 
recommend that teachers who are beginning to 
assume decision making responsbillties be given 
staff development training in decision-making, 
leadership, and negotiation skills; implementation 
strategies; andsubjectmattercontentfOrthe issues 
that decision-making teams will address. (This 26- 
pagepaperis available for $4,00.) Contact: National 
Center for Educations: Leadership, Harvard 
Graduate School of Education, 443 Qutman Library, 
6 Appian Way, Cambridge, MA 02138 
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Principal as Visionary 

• Dreaming the Dream 

• Enlisting Support 

• Shaping School Culture 



Principal as Enabler 

• Leading and Managing 

• Fostering Collaboration 

• Providing Support 



Principal as Role Model 

• Emulating Characteristic* of Effective Leaders 

• Communicating Values 

• Demonstrating Trust 

• Providing Instructional Leadership 

Principal as Motivator 

• Building Morale 

• Encouraging Professionalism 

• Recognizing Achievement 



Resources 



NEW ROLES FOR PRINCIPALS 



Mother: Its time to get up for school. 

Son: I'm not going to school! 

Mother: Why not? , 

Son: Because everybody at the school hates me— 

the teachers, the kids, the Janitor— they all hate 

met 

Mother: You have to go. You're the principal. 



Anonymous 



Being a school principal Is not an easy job. In fact with today's added 
responsibilities of increased autonomy— and increased accountability— brought 
on by education reforms, it is one of the most demanding jobs imaginable. To 
assist principals in meeting these demands, many schools are taking a lesson 
from the nation's most successful companies and adopting decentralized forms 
of school governance. Among them, shared decision making is gaining acceptance 
as a way to develop the "community of leaders" necessary to design and 
implement school improvement programs, to hande increased responsibilities, 
and to accomplish educational goals (Ueberman, 1988, p. 648). 

With shared governance also come new models of leadership. Rather than being 
transactional leaders whose primary functions are managerial and supervisory, 
principals are becoming transformational leadsrs^isionaries, enablers, models, 
and motivators— people who, as characterized by Phillip C. Schlechty (1990), 
"create visions and goals and . . . cause men and women to transform the 
institutions of which they are a part." (p. 151) 

Chapter two examines four vital role* that principals assume as leaders in 
restructuring schools. The first role addressed is that of PRINCIPAL AS 
VISIONARY— dreaming the dream and enlisting support to make it come true. 
The second section, PRINCIPAL AS ENABLER, presents strategies for 
empowering others to excel by providing leadership and management fostering 
collaboration among staff members, and providing them with support PRINCIPAL 
AS ROLE MODEL identifies characteristics of effective leaders and discusses 
how effective principals set the example of excellence for their schools. The final 
section, which discusses the PRINCIPAL AS MOTIVATOR, examines how 
effective leadersencourage outstanding performance by building morale, fostering 
professionalism, and recognizing and rewarding achievement. 

A series of "Dynamite Ideas" is presented in each section, and the chapter 
concludes with an annotated list of resources. 
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PRINCIPAL AS VISIONARY 



The process of real change begins with the leadership of one or more people who have 
a deeply-felt vision— call It a passionate vision— of a great future for their school; people 
who can raise their eyes high enough above the dally smog to see that ordinary kids can 
do wonderful things it the conditions are right, people who believe that having agreatday 
at school Is a lot less exhausting than having a lousy day; people with a faith that hard 
work directed at worthwhile goals can produce amazing results. 

Dennis Uttky, Principal 

Thayer High School, Winchester, New Hampshire 
Restructuring American Schools, 1989 



Researchers and theorists in both private industry 
(Bennis, 1989, 1990; Kouzes & Posner, 1988; 
Peters & Austin , 1 985; Peters & Waterman, 1 982) 
and education (Barth, 1 988; Beckner, 1 990; Lewis, 
1989; Schlechty, 1990; Tewel, 1989) agree that 
the first requirement of effective leadership is 
vision. Describing the exemplary leaders he 
interviewed for his primer on leadership, On 
Becoming a Leader, Warren Bennis (1989) 
observes that of all the characteristics that 
distinguished effective leaders, "the most pivotal 
was a concern with a guiding purpose, an 
overarching vision" (p. 6). 

In their research on effective schools, Corcoran 
and Wilson (1991) report similar findings on the 
principal's role as visionary: 

Parents, teachers, and students am 
unanimous in citing the principal as 
providing the necessary vision and 
energy in creating and maintaining 
conditions for success, (p. 127) 



; ¥ Dreaming tiw Dream 



Before any significant improvement can occur in 
a school, those in leadership positions must have 
vision-not unfounded fantasy-but rather a clear, 
informed T>ig picture" of what they want their 
school to become. Vision is the driving force that 
inspires both leader and followers to work hard to 
reach the necessary goals to create reality out of 
their dreams (Beckner, 1 990). 



A leader cannot lead others without a vision of 
where he or she is going, and the more informed 
that vision is, the stronger and more successful 
the leadership will be. Consequently, a principal's 
vision for a school should be thoroughly grounded 
in research, best practices, the school community's 
goals, and other factors that will influence the 
vision's attainment (Lewis, 1989). 



< & ijiin ^ Vision 



* Be clear about your beliefs and identify the 
beliefs of employees, parents, and community 
members. 

* Involve the stakeholders in creating a vision of 
what the school's programs and culture should 
be in the future. 

•Lead the stakeholders to a consensus 
agreement on the mission of the school. 

* Scan the external and internal environment to 
identify the trends that must be considered 
when devising plans for your school. 

* Clearly identify those outcomes (goals and 
objectives) that you plan to achieve by some 
future date. 

* Develop action plans that identify 

* who Is responsible for achievement, 

* how it te to be measured, 

9 when It Is to be achieved, and 

* what specifically is to be achieved (Herman, 
1989, p. 56). 
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A follower cannot follow without knowing where 
leaders are headed. Therefore, an effective leader 
muet also have the communicative and political 
skills to convey his or her vision and to marshal 
resources. Acrudalflrststep in creating a common 
sense of direction among ail members of the 
school community is the development of a mission 
statement articulating the vision for the school 
(AASA, 1 988; Barth, 1 988; Beckner, 1 990; Chance 
& Grady, 1990; Lewis, 1989; Schlechty, 1990; 
Tewel, 1989). 

The mission statement identifies what the school's 
goals are (expressed as student outcomes) and 
how those goals will be accomplished. In addition 
to guiding the workof the school's staff by providing 
criteria for including some activities and excluding 
others, research on effective leadership also 
reveals that dearly articulated visions inspire 
significantly higher levels of employee 
commitment, esprit de corps, pride, productivity, 
and job satisfaction (Kouzes and Posner, 1988). 



Research also indicates that the most compelling 
mission statsmefto era worded simply. Comparing 
the philosophies of seven exemplary schools to 
those of the best companies In the country, Peters 
and Austin (1985) note the following similarities: 

As the best companies are imbued 
with philosophies, so apparently 
are the best schools. But the 
parallel doesn't stop there. 
Effective and lasting corporate 
philosophies are In truth about"the 
obvious" and "common sense." 
Success lies in the fact tr- "toy 
are lived with intensity. L.^ ^se, 
the best school philosophies are 
simple and to the point, (p. 397) 

Heller's (1989) report on nationally recognized 
schools also finds clearly defined goals at the 
center ofaschooTssenseofmission. For example, 
the goal of Loyola High School of Baltimore, Inc., 
Towson, Maryland, is to teach students to think 
reasonably, to write and speak correctly and 
convincingly, and to perceive the interdependence 
between learning and life" (p. 8). Cranbrook 
Kingswood School of Bloomfield Hills, Michigan, 
seeks "to prepare students to flourish in an 
increasingly complex world, to move into higher 
education with competence and confidence, to 
grow physically as well as Intellectually, to respect 
and appreciate the arts, and to leave our 
stewardship with a strong sense of social 
responsibility" (p. 10-11). 

The school's vision should also be communicated 
to all stakeholders to clarify the goals of the school 
and, ideally, attract supporters (Qoodlad, 1991). 
School leaders often reinforce vision with symbols. 
For example, they inspire wide-scale commitment 
through symbolic ceremonies such as the signing 
of pledges, motivational meetings, and rallies. 
More tangible symbols, such as mottoes, emblems, 
and posters are also used extensively to represent 
missions (Kouzes & Posner, 1 988; Schein, 1 991 ). 



A folio cannot follow without 





COMMUNICATING THE VISION 



The following model for communicating a school's 
vision is based on the approach of the Winona 
School District, Winona, Minnesota, to sharing its 
vision of success for all learners through outcome- 
based education: 

1. An owning day inservice featuring chief architects 
of the vision 

2. Follow-up meetings between the superintendent 
and elementary school and secondary school 
faculties to discuss ideas and best practices 

3. An internal and external communications network, 
including newsletters, newspapers, and radio 
announcements, to communicate the school's 
vision, progress, and milestones 

4. Monthly meetings of district leaders and 
committee chairpersons to focus on the vision 
and its implementation 

5. Linkages between district staff and their regional 
counterparts involved in similar initiatives 

6. An affiliation with business associations for 
sharing the vision with private industry (Sambs 
& Schenkat, 1990) 



Dyn<*imilp Uif\is: 



Finally, in addition to having a dream about the 
future and a clearly defined sense of direction, a 
leader must be able to communicate the vision in 
ways that encourage followers to enlist in his or 
her cause. Not only do they need to know where 
they are headed and how they will get there, but, 
to give their full support, followers must believe 
that they want to be there. A leader must, 
therefore, be able to convey an attractive image of 
the future. Accordingly, effective leaders link the 
organization's goals with employees' and other 
stakeholders' goals, creating a vision of a future that 
they want to help bring about (Kouzes & Posner, 
1988; Palaich & Flannelly, 1984). 




Art a^ttet olth* Poik County and tfi 
Cp$dioo| Qlsirk^ ln:Miiii| 
for a wmsoiWated ^^^^^ 



ti new cnool presort an oppottumi 
strw^re^aiher than/p^woturis-Ha sort 
Begjwilrig with a meeting attended 
apjifoxlmatery 700 school and commuf 
members to discuss the need for radical 
change, the process of establishing the 
school's mission and design has been a fully 
ooflaboralfv^elfort. It has included a series of 
planning meetings among school and 
ocflMunity leaders, curriculum development 
by'fc and oonsuitaj and immunity 
fonims to review goals and standards. The 
structuring effort has ateo been supported by 
James Caueby. District Superintendent of 
Sci^BobiEtrKmidge^ 
of f ^po Instruction; and the North Carolina 

Asia resutt of the collaborations, Polk County 

Schools? mission has been established as 

.'!jpiB^I|r^o'' students to be literate, Informed, 

responsible, and productive members of a 

globaisocletywhobenavofe 

process" (Polk County Scnoois* 19df , p. 6). It 

feootog accomplished^^ 

a Variety of researcMruJoraed reforms, 

Jnj&^partfcfctoryma^ 

oasededucatkjn with an emphasis on upper- 

feWlbinl^akiiiejintero^ 

including Integrated and thematic curricula; 

and oomprehenslve aaseaement (e.g., 

portfolios). Ongoing activities Include staff 

dev^opment cunlculum modifications, staff 

training retreats, and consultations with 

restructuring experts. Middle school 

r^slruO^rlhgis also underWiy. 

Contact: Susan Leonard, Aast Superintendent, 
Polk County Schools, Post Offloe Box 638, 
Columbus, NC 28722 (704)8944051 
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Cultural leadership It the art of fusing personal 
vision with an organization that needs direction. 
Cultural leadership In schools requires a principal 
with a mission and a school community that 
recognizes the need for change. Above ail It 
requires a willingness to challenge some of the 
basic values, beliefs, and traditions that underlie 
the school's culture— those intangibles that give 
the school Its leer and create the unspoken 
understanding of tiow things are done around 
here" (The Principal's Role in Shaping School 
Culture," 1990, p. 2). 



As the chief architect of cultural change, the 
principal fulfills a role that Fullan (1 991 ) describes 
as essential to the process of improvement: 

Serious reform ...18 not 
implementing single Innovations. 
It is changing the culture and 
structure of the school. Once that 
is said, it should be self-evident 
that the principal as head of the 
organization Is crucial. As long as 
we have schools and principals, If 
the principal does not toad changes 
in the culture of the school . . . 
improvement wiii not happen, (p. 
169) 



characteristics OF leasers of cultural change 



Asserting that the "only thing of real Importance 
that leaders do is to create and manage culture" 
Schein (1 991 , p. 2), maintains that leaders of 
cultural change must meet the following 
requirements: 

Perception and Inalght: The most successful 
architects of change are those who are 
objective about themselves and their 
organizations. Often these are people who 
have worked In other organizations and whose 
Insight comes from contrasting their current 
organization's culture with other cultures. 
Others rely on outside consultants to serve as 
"cultural therapists," helping the leader to 
analyze the organization's culture and 
determine how It can be changed (p. 323). 

Emotional Strength: To bring about cultural 
change, leaders must be willing to endure the 
process of acknowledging the flaws of the 
existing organization. The leader must also 
be prepared to absorb much of the anxiety that 
change brings with It. Because the leader is 
challenging fundamental assumptions of the 
organization, he or she will likely be the target 
of anger and criticism, particularly during 
unavoidable but seemingly Interminable 
transitional periods between change and 
results. 



Ability to Change Cultural Assumptions: 
The most successful change agents are those 
who are able to convince their staffs to 
acknowledge the problems with the 
organization, to lead their staffs in recognizing 
the need to replace or re-define cultural beliefs, 
and to sell them on new visions and oonoepts. 

Involvement and Participation: Leaders 
involved in cultural change must be able to 
balance leadership and participation. 
Recognizing that the whole organization must 
believe m the proposed changes, the most 
successful leadem listen to others' Insights and 
involve the group in decision making. By being 
genuinely participative in their approach, they 
are able to stimulate the motivation necessary 
for change to occur within the organization. 

Depth of Vision: Above all, the leader's vision 
must be accurate, and the proposed changes 
must be right for the organization. Not only 
should the changes address significant 
problems, but they should also be consistent 
with deeply rooted cultural values. Thus, a 
successful leader of cultural change has insight 
into external factors and trends affecting the 
organization as well as the thoughts and feelings 
of the organization's members. 
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Ray Murdock 
Principal of a Rural Elementary School 

When Ray Murdock arrived at Jefferson 
Elementary School, he faced a tremendous 
challenge, derail, Jefferson wasan unpleasant 
place to be; the building was dilapidated, 
morale was low, funds were minimal, and the 
high proportion of transient families made 
sustaining parental support difficult. 

Murdock wanted to make Jefferson a supportive 
haven for students' academic growth and self- 
esteem. He,therefore,gave teachers autonomy 
in selecting instructional strategies, then held 
them accountable for results. To create a 
cohesive faculty and an atmosphere conducive 
to learning, he hired teachers with similar 
educational values. 

Murdock also created a school culture in which 
children felt secure and accepted, one that 
made them want to come to school. He 
organized table tennis and tether ball 
tournaments and met with each child in his 
office for special recognition on his or her 
birthday. 

With a strengthened sense of community, the 
dedication of faculty, and the interest of students, 
Jefferson Elementary has become a center of 
community life. 



Hank Cotton 
Principal of a Suburban Secondary School 

Before Hank Cotton's arrival at Cherry Creek, a 
wealthy suburban high school, the school had 
an "open campus"policy which allowed students 
to come and go when they had no class. 
Because sanctions for cutting class were not 
regularly enforced, attendance was below 80 
percent for some classes. 



On the premise that attendance is the 
prerequisite for performance, Cotton instituted 
a new attendance policy. Soon after, 235 
students were suspended for infractions, and 
Cotton was constantly on the telephone 
defending the new policy to irate parents. The 
policy gained support, however, as it was easily 
explained in terms of other parental values- 
students have to be in class to learn. 

Soon the attendance rate at Cherry Creek 
became among the highest in the dis-trtet, not, 
according to Cotton, because students feared 
sanctions but because attendance became part 
of the school's mores— part of Its culture. 



Frances Hedges 
Principal of an Inner City E l ementary School 

Ten different languages could be heard on the 
grounds of Orchard Park Elementary School, 
located in a poor urban community. Because 
many studerits lacked basicEnglish proficiency, 
Frances Hedges spearheaded a major effort to 
develop a strong reading and language arts 
program in her school. She believed that if 
students could improve their reading, other 
academic areas would improve as well. 

She went into classrooms regularly and worked 
with teachers, monitored student progress, and 
reviewed all report cards. When teachers 
resented the Intrusion" of the reading specialist 
she had hired, Hedges organized a retreat 
weekend at which conflicts were aired and 
resolved. In the process, shared values were 
strengthened and staff relations were improved. 

With the entire school community working 
together, student achievement rose 
(Principal's Role," 1990, p. 2). 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



PRINCIPAL A3 ENABLER 



A principal must be mc<otha/i a cheeneader. A principal must be aquarterback, acoach, 
and on occasion a blocking guard. Somebody's got to dear the path for a good teacher, 

William E. Brock, Former Secretary of Labor 

and Member of the President's Advisory Committee on Education 

NASSP BuUetln, April 1991 



When interviewing effective business leaders for 
their definitive work on organizational leadership, 
The Leadership Challenge, Kouzes and Posner 
(1988) asked each one to describe his 'personal 
best" One executive responded that he could not 
describe Ns personal best "Because It wasnl me. 
It was us* (p. 133). 

As with this executive, many of the business leaders 
Kouzes and Posner interviewed indicated that 
followers are what make the leader— not the other 
way around. Indeed, when Kouzes and Posner 
completed their research on over 500 successful 
leaders, they had failed to encounter even one 
example of ixtraortfnary achievement that was 
accomplished single-hsndedry. Time after time 
they were told: "You cant do H atone. It's a team 
effort* (p. 133). What they did encounter during 
their research was a strong relationship between 
managerial effectiveness and empowerment 

Like the business leaders in Kouzes and Posnefs 
study, effective principals are recognizing the value 
of empowering others. Principals of restructuring 
schools, In particular, are discovering that "you 
can't do It alone" and are viewing teacher 
empowerment asaway to fulfil restructuring goals. 
By sharing authority and responsibility and by 
enabling teachers to lead, these principals are 
finding that they multiply the organizational power 
of their schools. 
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Research Indtoates that effective principals must 
be equally adept as managers and leaders. Smith 
and Andrews' (1989) study of instructional 
leadership, for example, found that strong 
instructional leaders spent approximately the same 
amount of time on program improvement (41 
percent) as building management, operations, and 
district relations (34 percent) (p. 29). 



Because leadership is measured by results, in 
addWon to envisioning change, the principal must 
have the managerial skills to bring about the 
change. Thus, the principal must have the 
organizational, problem-solving, and other 
management skills to be able to mobilize resources 
and transform dreams into reality. 
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1 Setting priorities 

* Concentrate on the future rather than the 
past. 

* Choose your own direction rather than climb 
onabanowagon. 

* Focus on the opportunity rather than the 
problem 

* Aim for changes that wll make a difference 
ratrwr than changes that are safe or easy to 
implement. 

2 Keeping the system functioning 

* Give employees greater control over their 
jobs. 

•Make sure that employees have the tools 
and Information they need. 

* Provide assistance when employees 
encounter obstacles. 

3 Setting agendas 

* Set specific goats. 

* Establish time Ines. 

* Focus organizational activities on reaching 
goals (American Association of School 
Administrators, 1988). 
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When it comes to people, however, most 
researchers concur with the distinction between 
leadership and management, that is, employees 
respond better to the former. Kouzes and Posner 
(1 988) clarify the critical difference between the two 
approaches as follows: 

tf there is a dear distinction between 
the process of managing and the 
process of leading, it Is in the 
distinction between getting others 
to do and getting others to want to 
do. (p. 27) 

An effective principal gets teachers to "want to 
do," in large part by exhibiting the ieadership 
characteristics that Bennis (1988) distinguishes 
from management characteristics: focusing y\ 
people rather than systems and structures and 
inspiring trust rather than exerting control. 



Meaningful and lasting school improvement cannot 
occur without the commitment of teachers. Thus, 
the principal's primary goal in building school 
leadership teams is to gamer support for change 
by involving teachers in decision making and 
empowering them to work productively. 
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Team Building 



To collaborate on decisions, teaohen need access 
to administrator! md other teachers : oomooutnttv. 
OTeoftrwrrwctvsiusblooontrtxjtkre 
make as team builders is arranging for teachers to 
have opportunities for collaboration and adequate 
time to devote to their leadership and instructional 
duties. While providing teachers with time poses 
significant scheduling, staffing, and funding 
challenges, rt is essential to empowering teachers 
to fulfill their n aw leadership roles. 

As explained by Ramona Berkey of the Institute 
for Research on Teaching, Michigan State 
University, everyone benefits when teachers are 
given time to collaborate: 

When they are given release time . . .to 
observe, plan, and talk with one another, 
teachersprovk^sigrUffcantsupportto their 
colleagueeandtrwyallgrowpwfesstonaMy. 
They Initiate changes and become creative 
In their classrooms. Teachers are 
energlzedandmotivatedandthekfeeUnga 
are contagious. Students benefit and 
colleagues and parents respond to these 
positive changes (Lewis, 1989, p. 233). 

Recognizing that unless teachers are able to 
emerge from the isolation of the classroom, they 
will not be able to fully participate in shared 
leadership, effective principals devise innovative 
solutions. For example, to give teachers 
opportunities to exchange Ideas and to promote 
the ootleglaBty desired for successful restructuring, 
the principal of a Chattanooga, Tennessee, high 
school scheduled teaching assignments so that 
teachers from the same disciplines had common 
planning time. Through these collaborative 
planning sessions, the teachers restructured the 
ninth grade into mini-schools with teachers from 
differentdtecipllnes teaching an activities-centered, 
correlated curriculum (Towel, 1989). 

Through the NEA's Mastery in Learning Project, a 
school-based Improvement project involving 27 
schools, teachers work collaboratively to redesign 
their programs. In the belief that "every decision 
about learning and instruction that can be made 
by a local school faculty should be made by that 
faculty," the project provides substitute days to 
enable teachers to work together (Lewis, 1 989, p. 
79). 
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Trust Building 



Trust is the foundation of successful teamwork. 
Therefore, a critical part of empowering school staff 
members to lead is fostering trust among them. 

Because they have worked in isolation for so long, 
teachers often distrust the intervention of others, 
including , as resistance to peer review has indicated, 
other teachers (Lewis, 1989; Ueberman, 1988). In 
building colleagueship among teachers, an enabling 
principal is sensitive to potentially threatening 
situationsandavoicfepittingtea^ 
For example, to avoid elitism, the principal resists 
the temptation to repeatedly call on the same select 
group of "tried and true" teachers to perform 
leadership duties. In addition, when peer review 
programs are established, the principal selects— or 
encourages the selection of— teachers who will be 
supportive ratherthan judgmental as peer coaches. 



To be effective school leaders, teachers must have 
the knowledge to make informed decisions. To 
empower them to become more knowledgeable, 
effective principals provide teachers with access to 
relevant information as well as opportunities to 
share knowledge. The following examples illustrate 
a variety of ways in which principals can support 
teachers' efforts to become more competent 
decision makers: 

• sharing relevant information (Journals, research, 
etc.) 

• providing professional development training, 
including staff-conducted training 

• scheduling release time for decision making and 
other collaborative activities 

• providing substitutes to enable teachers to attend 
workshops, seminars, and conferences 

• encouraging enrollment in college courses and 
advanced degree programs as well as 
independent study 

• arranging class schedules to permit teacher 
collaborations (e.g., interdisciplinary teams) 



• encouraging staff members to share information 
and ideas routinely, exchange resources, and 
work interdependent 

Often the role of the empowering principal is 
simply to "clear the path." Many of the exceptional 
teachers recognized by the national Thanks To 
Teachers competition sponsored by Apple 
Computer, Inc., attribute their success to the 
opportunity to work with supportive, empowering 
principals who "clear away the underbrush of 
regulations in order to let teachers find their way 
through difficult terrain" and realize their full 
potential (Maeroff, 1991, p. 5). 

Just having the opportunity to participate in decision 
making can be enough to inspire teachers to 
adopt the leadership practices of professionals in 
other fields, such as consulting with each other to 
solve problems and committing themselves to 
professional growth. To illustrate, Patrick 
O'Rourke, president of the Teachers Federation 
and a major force behind Hammond, Illinois', 
adoption of school-site management, describes 
the effects of their new decision-making roles on 
the teachers: 

Teachers are clamoring for more 
Information, for current state-of- 
the-art research on every aspect 
of curriculum, of school 
organization, of teaching practice. 
They want the latest Journals; they 
want workshops; they want to know 
what other school district? have 
tried, and what has worked and 
what hasn't, (p. 14-15) 



Often the role of the 
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PRINCIPAL AS ROLE MODEL 



Leaders walk their talk. In true leaders, there Is no gap between the theories they 
espouse and the Hie they practice. 

Warren Bennte 

On Becoming a Leader, 1989 



Research on effective leaders is clear, they 
practice what they preach. Barman and 
McLaughlin's (1977) study of innovation In 300 
school districts, for example, found thatprinolpais' 
actions (as opposed to their words) indicated 
whether a change was to be taken seriously or 
not. In addition, they found that "projects having 
the active support of the principal were moat likely 
to fare weir (p. 1 24). Case studies conducted by 
Hall, Hord, and Griffin (1980) also reveal positive 
correlations between principals' actions and the 
implementation of Innovations. 

Describing the profound Importance of a leader's 
role as a credible model, Kouzes and Posner 
(1988) observe: 

Above aM else, we must believe In 
our leaders. We must believe that 
their word can be trusted, that they 
will do what they say, that they 
have the knowledge and skiU to 
lead, and that they are personally 
exdted and enthusiastic about the 
direction In which we are headed, 
(p. 22) 



Emulating fti^^ 

In three nationwide studies of leadership 
characteristics, Including surveys of 1,500 
managers, 800 federal administrators, and 2,600 
corporate executives, Kouzes and Posner (1988) 
found that the four most important characteristics 
of superior leaders were consistently ranked as 
follows: 

1 Honesty 

2 Competence 

3 Vision 

4 Inspiration 

Research on effective principals has produced 
similar findings. Blase's (1 987) study of teachers' 



perspectives on school leadership, for example, 
al*o assoc i a t ed honesty, competence, vision, and 
inspiration with effective school principals. 



Honesty 



In each of Kouzes & Posnefs (1988) surveys on 
leadership qualities, honesty was selected more 
often that any other quality as a characteristic of 
superior leadership. According to Interviews with 
respondents, leaders are considered trustworthy 
when they do what they say they will do, are 
consistent (i.e., they practice what they preach), 
have confidence In their own beliefs, and will take 
stands on important Issues. Similarly, the teachers 
In Blase's (1987) study characterized trustworthy 
principals as those who 

* consistently follow established policies, 
regulations, etc., particularly in enforcing 
rules related to student discipline; 

* make decisions based on sound 
educational practice rather than political 
pressure; 

* are fair in allocating resources, assigning 
duties, distributing rewards and 
punishments, handling interpersonal 
conflicts, etc.; 

* are decisive; and 

* "back up" teachers when conflicts arise 
with students or parents. 



Competence 



Competence was the second most important 
characteristic of superior leadership identified by 
Kouzes and Posner's (1988) studies. According 
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to the managers surveyed, to enlist in a cause, 
followers must believe that the leader knows what 
heorshelsdoing. To be perceived as competent, 
a leader must be knowledgeable about the 
organization's operation— although not 
necessarily at the nuts and bolts level; if he or she 
lacks specialized knowledge, an effective leader 
relies on others in the organization for technical 
expertise. A leader's competence Is also judged 
by his or her expertise in leadership skills 
themselves (ability to challenge, inspire, enable, 
model, and encourage) as well as his or her win- 
loss track record. The teachers in Blase's (1 987) 
study characterized the most competent principals 
as 

* being knowledgeable about curriculum and 
research-endorsed practices, 

* demonstrating awareness of teachers' problems 
and students' needs, 

* willing to delegate authority, and 

9 fostering commitment, communication, and 
cohesiveness. 



Vision 



Over half the respondents in Kouzes and Posner's 
( 1 988) study of leadership characteristics indicated 
that effective leaders are forward-looking. They 
have a well-defined sense of direction and 
confidence in the future of the organization. Blase's 
(1987) study also identified similar qualities in 
effective principals. The teachers in the study 
characterized forward-looking principals as those 
who 

* set high goals, 

* invite teacher involvement in setting and attaining 
goals, 

* have clear and reasonable expectations, and 

* facilitate goal attainment (by establishing and 
participating in goal-attainment processes, being 
accessible, applying problem-solving strategies, 
providing resources and support, praising 
achievement, etc.). 



Inspiration 



The ability to inspire was ranked fourth in Kouzes 
and Posner's (1 988) study of effective leadersnip 
characteristics. According to the responders' 
comments, followers want leaders who are 
enthusiastic, energetic, and positive about the 
future. They also expect a toader to be H a bit of a 
cheerleader" (p.21). Inspiration wasalso identified 
by the teachers in Blase's (1987) study as 
associated with effective school leadership. 
According to the teachers, they are most inspired 
by principals who 

* are goal-oriented, clarify goals, and collaborate 
with teachers in achieving goals; 

* praise and reward accomplishments; 

* recognize achievement by assigning 
(meaningful) responsibility; 

* support teachers' professional development; 

* are proactive in providing resources; 

* interact with teachers and students (drop by 
classrooms, attend co-curricular events, etc.); 
and 

* are hard-working, friendly, compassionate, open- 
minded, and optimistic. 

Summarizing their research findings, Kouzes and 
Posner (1988) observe that the top rankings of 
honesty, competence, vision, and inspiration 
reveal that more than anything followers want 
leaden who are credible. Blase draws similar 
conclusions in his (1987) study of effective 
principals, adding that "dramatic changes in the 
soclocultural context of schools can be expected 
as a result of changes in leadership" (p. f 07). 



Communicating Valuta 



As the head of a school, the principal is its most 
visible role model. He or she, therefore, has both 
the opportunity and the responsibility to mode! the 
cultural value80f the school and to setthe standard 
by which staff and students measure their own 
choices and behaviors. Recognizing that what 
they do is far more communicative than what they 
say, effective leaders are careful to model the 
same values that they espouse, 
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According to Kouzet and Potner (1 988), leaders 
communicate their values to others In four ways: 

1 How they spend their time: Effective 
principals give more than lip service to 
the school's goals and values. They 
devote time to attaining goals and assisting others 
in attaining goals. The most effective principals 
are adept at managing and delegating routine 
administrative tasks so that they can devote 
adequate time to more vital responsibilities such 
as instructional leadership. 

2 What questions they ask: Questions, 
particularly first questions, focus 
employee attention on particular issues. 
By regularly asking questions about innovations, 
for example, principals communicate their 
importance. Questions such as "Have you tried 
the grade-keeping software yet?" also give 
employees direction by indicating the relative 
importance of the subject Effective principals 
also ask specific questions. While "How's it going?" 
is inevitably answered with "Fine," "What do you 
think of the grammar textbook?" will elicit 
information. The specificity of the question also 
communicates the principal's knowledge of and 
interest in teachers' activities. 

3 How they react to critical Incidents: 
Effective leaders adhere to organizational 
values even in times of stress, budget 
cuts, or other challenges. 

4 What they reward: The rewards that 
people receive— or do not receive— are 
the most tangible evidence of what an 
organization truly values. Effective principals, 
therefore, are particularly careful of what they 
reward. For example, if innovation Is encouraged, 
risk takers, Including those who fail, receive 
rewards. 



Trust is even more critical during periods of 
innovation. Becausoof the uncertainties associated 
with new oVeotton s and new reaponettllties, the 
members of changing organizations, such as 
schools in the process of restructuring, must be 
able to rely on each other » they are to attempt the 
risks required of genuine innovation. 

A good way for principals of restructuring schools to 
begin building trust between themselves and 
teachers is by expressing confidence in the teachers' 
abilities to assume leadership responsblNties. To 
reinforoeexpresslonsofconfidence,pfindpal8 truly 
entrust their decision-making teams with their 
responstoiRties. While they monitor progress, 
principals avoid giving the impression that they are 
looking over team members' shoulders." Similarly, 
the principal offers help as necessary, outdoes not 
undermine the decision-making process by taking 
over the decision making. Principals also avoid 
making unilateral decisions about matters that 
should be addressed by decision-making teams. 

Paramount in building trust between the principal 
and the staff is the principal's reaction to failure. It 
is crucial that the staff know they can count on the 
principal when things go wrong. Therefore, rather 
than being punitive when staff members fail, an 
effective principal is supportive by helping them 
assess the problem and find solutions. The 
principal's reaction to success Is equally important 
The most effective ieaders are generous with praise 
and vigilant in ensuring that staff members get the 
recognition they have earned. 
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In their study of leadership practices, Kouzes and 
Posner (1988) found that the most important 
leadership behavior was the leader's display of 
trust in others. As explained by one chief executive 
officer, Trust is a risk game. The leader must ante 
up first" (Kouzes & Posner, 1988, p. 19). To 
establish a reputation for trustworthiness, a leader 
must first trust others. 



That is a risk game. th#ka&r 
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Not only does the principal's conduct set the 
exampe for the staff but, as Barth (1990) ob- 
serves, it also establishes the environment for the 
entire school: 

If the teacher-principal relationship 
can be characterized as hetfpul, 
supportive, trusting ...so too will 
others. To the extent that teacher- 
principal interactions are 
suspicious, guarded, distant, 
adversarial, acrimonious, or 
Judgmental, we are likely to see 
these traits pervade the school. 
The relationship between teacher 
and principal seems to have an 
extraordinary amplifying effect. It 
models what all relationships will 
be. (p. 19) 

ProV^n& Iriatructionai Leadership | 



In their study of principal-teacher interactions in 
relation to innovation, Hall and Hord (1987) identified 



three distinct styles of instructional leadership: 
responding, managing, and Initiating. As depicted 
in the chart below, the styles range from lianas ofT 
(responder) to "hands on" (initiator), with 
effectiveness increasing accordingly. Schools with 
initiator-styled principles were the most successful 
in implementing innovations, followed by manager- 
led schools. 

According to Hall and Hord (1987) initiator 
principals spent twice as much time as the other 
two styles in consulting with teachers regarding 
innovations. They also gave more direction to 
teachers, stimulated more actions by teachers, 
and focused more on students and learning. 

Other studies with similar findings regarding the 
principal's critical role as instructional leader report 
greater gains in reading and mathematics 
achievement in schools with strong instructional 
leaders (Smith and Andrews, 1989); facilitating 
teams led by principals as the most successful 
change agents (Hall, 1988); and purposeful 
leadership as key to academic and nonacademic 
success (Mortimore, et al., 1988). 



INSTI 




irips* 


Responder 


Manager 


Initiator 


Gives the district coordinator the 
"run" of the school in helping 
teachers implement new 
curricula. 


Arranges for training in new 
curricula by the district 
coordinator. 


Participates in staff development 
training. 


Attends to teacher requests for 
resources. 


Makes sure that all aspects of 
the curriculum are in place. 


Gets teachers everything they 
need in terms of resources as 
well as policy changes 
necessary for effective 
implementation. 


Tells teachers to let him/her 
know if they need anything. 


Discusses plans for meeting 
teachers' needs and solving 
problems durinp weekly 
meetings with other 
administrators. 


Collaborates with teachers in 
assessing needs and solving 
problems. 


Attends the first inservice with 
teachers then leaves imple- 
mentation to their discretion. 


Monitors progress by reviewing 
lesson plans and conducting 
conferences when necessary. 


Visits classroom regularly to 
ensure that teachers are infusing 
lessons with excitement and 
stimulation; "gets after those 
who are not. 



•Adapted from Change in Schools: Facilitating the Process by G. E.Hall and S. Hord, 1987, p. 215-216. 
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Mortimore, ot al. (1968) and Teddie, Klrby, and 
Springfield (1980) observed the following 
behaviors of strong Instructional leaders: 

* Visit olaasrooms regularly (occasionally 
teaching classes) 

* Are knowledgeable about innovations 
throughout the school 

* Keep teachers up-to-date on new and creative 
ideas 

* Participate in the development of curriculum 
guidelines, program planning, and policy 
decisions 

* Influence (but cto rot control) airr^ 

* Workdlrectfy with individual teachers to improve 
teaching strategies 

* Monitor pupils' progress 

* Influence teacher choices of inservice training 

Regarding instructional leadership roles, several 
of the schools recognized in the U.S. Department 
of Education's Secondary School Recognition 
Program characterize their principal as someone 
who 

* is a teacher, not necessarily in the classroom 
but by example and by direction provided to 
the students and teaching staff. 

* has never stopped being a learner. 

* views classroom visits as an important part of 
his or her instructional leadership role. 

* presents demonstration lessons for the benefit 
of new teachers. 

c manifests contagious enthusiasm for learning 
and professional development 

* demonstrates intense interest in instruction 
research. 

* welcomes new ideas (Heller, 1989). 




~" - 1 % irrtroductton * 1989, administrators 

Contact i Michael ?Sik« ^ Dej^ajry ent of 
Wmm m^Wmm Mm Senate 
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PRINCIPAL AS MOTIVATOR 



For years now, studies have been pointing to the pivotal role of the principal In bringing 
about more effective schools. Our own field studies bear out these findings. In schools 
where achievement was high and where there was a dear sense of community, we 
found, invariably, that the principal made the difference. 

E. L Boyer 

High School: A Report on Secondary 
Education in America, 1983 



While motivating employees is not, strictly 
speaking, a new role for principals, it is a particularly 
vital one for principals in restructuring schools. 
Because faculty members are assuming new 
leadership and decision-making responsibilities, 
they are taking more risks than they have previously 
taken and are, therefore, more in need of the 
princlpal'sdlrection.encouragement.andsupport 
Because restructuring schools also offer teachers 
more opportunities for achievement they offer 
principals more opportunities for recognizing 
achievement as well. 

In addition to giving them additional responsfoilities, 
effective principals communicate their regard for 
teachers by creating school environments in which 
teachers can thrive, recognizing the value of their 
work, and rewarding their accomplishments. 



Building Morale 



To support teachers in their new roles, principals 
can improve the teachers' status and, thereby, 
thoir morale by creating school environments in 
which teaching is valued and teachers are 
respected as professionals. 

Maeroff (1 989) suggests that teachers' traditional 
lack of status may be attributable to the conditions 
under which they have worked: 

Think about how difficult It Is for a 
teacher to leave the building to 
attend a pertinent lecture during 
the school day. Think about the 



rushed lunches in horrendous 
lounges that some teachers must 
endure. Think about the lack of 
secretaries and fife and desk space 
and the need to beg to use the 
copy machine. Think about trying 
to consider oneself a professional 
and then being asked to spend 
part of the day guarding the toilets, 
walking pi rol in a parking lot, or 
disciplining kids who throw food in 
the cafeteria, (p. 473) 

One characteristic consistently evident among 
the nation's most exemplary schools \s the high 
regard they accord their teachers (Corcoran & 
Wilson, 1991; Heller, 1989). Contrasting the 
schools chosen by the U. S. Department of 
Education's School Recognition program with 
other schools, Heller (1989) observes: 

The concept that human beings 
thrive when they feel valued Is an 
easy one to understand, but this 
does not mean that all schools are 
uniformly guided by it. The 
administrators o* the recognition 
schools, however, pay close 
attention to the climate in their 
bulktngsandcommunlcateasense 
of worth to their teachers . . . They 
also communicate to students, 
parents, and the community at large 
the knowledge that their schools 
are staffed by the best kinds of 
teachers, (p. 156) 
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Principals can also Improve morale by improving 
the physical environment In which teachers work. 
Freshly painted dessrooma, new curtains In the 
teachers' lounge, and well-kept grouno* contribute 
to a pleasant working environment. Tittle extras" 
can also be morale boosters. Among the "perks" 
cited by teachers recognized in Apple Computer's 
Thanks to Teachers competition were assigned 
parking places and out-of-classroom storage for 
books and personal items (Maeroff, 1991). 

To build morale, many of the exemplary schools 
recognized in the U.S. Department of Education's 
School Recognition Program also create pleasant 
social environments for teacher by hosting 
breakfasts and lunches, establishing "secret pal" 
clubs, and sponsoring other social activities for 
teachers (Heller, 1989). 
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In their widely acclaimed book on America's best- 
run businesses, In Search of Excellence, Peters 
and Waterman (1982) offer the following 
fundamental lesson from successful companies 
on increasing employee productivity: 

Treat people as adults. Treat them 
as partners; treat them with dignity; 
treat them with respect, (p. 236) 



Ueberman (1988) notes that many principals are 
enhancing teacherprofessionalism by abandoning 
the hierarchical and paternal relationships that 
have traditionally existed between them and their 
staffs. Instead, through decision-making teams, 
lead teacher assignments, mentor programs, and 
other types of shared leadership, they are forming 
partnerships in which teachers are viewed as 
colleagues rather than subordinates. 

In addition to improving morale, their improved 
status promotes the level of professionalism that 
teachers must bring to their new leadership 
responsibilities and gives them the opportunity to 
earn the kind of professional recognition that has 
previously been unattainable by classroom 
teachers (Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a 
Profession, 1986). 



Recognizing Achievement 



Not only does recognition improve morale, but it 
also motivates employees to reach their highest 
level of performance (Lewis, 1989). Conger's 
(1 989) study of the empowering behaviors of eight 
executive officers of Fortune 500 companies and 
successful entrepreneurial firms revealed that the 
executives spent a significant amount of tf^e 
expressing their confidence in subordine 
abilities In speeches, in meetings, and casually in 
office hallways" (p. 19). They also formally 
acknowledged the achievements of their staffs 
with praise, personal letters, lunches, highly visible 
rewards and incentives, and public recognition. 



Dv'Unniti* Uk\)< 



Miiiiiiiii^H 



sm; i> ■*:%■£;■; •■ Cv ".\-;- 



To enooureQe teachers to take advantage^ 

^| Sllfort^c^ Alabama, Vffl^k 
profeitionai tHimiiiiSOT 



High School, Sheiby, North CaroJna, ofW 
grfnta to 

At Petersburg . Nigh;: ^chooli Fewibiiirg, . 
Attansas* teachers are encouraged to post 
:|i|;<ipiomas in their ctetoom*. • r 

tOI^ School of B«lttmore« fno^Towson, 
j^and, offers a sabbatical program to 



Northern Highlands Regional High School, 

Aiist^.NewJersey.iein*^ 

for teachers who continue their professional 

felchera at Menio-Atherton High School, 
WeW^ "California, attend Wo^shops and 
<anferences, courtesy of the principal's fund, 
Wto contains monies raised parents for 

fowtett^^^ 

mMaWatd fwds, Maho^SayimoreHigh 
Scl* Mahomet Illinoii, pays for a 



staff 

To promote participation In Saturday 
wortSt^onenerw 

MJfcfla School Energy gduoafldn Project 
provides each teacher wHh aitipltoandakit 
containing laboratory supplleai 
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employ**, 
oasts f^mm 9 

worti^^ 

print*; at E We^idfojf; 

liiiiiiilii... 

DWeisn^ciiif to 

reward 

Mwtta lifWit¥i'i Miflnnhni tti IMtwii 
are Informed ilM its* hive bean selected tor 

1989), 

" IB^liiil HI 



ThepnVK^ofiHrt^^ " 3 




present! 'WhsJe* awa*fr to frcuty 
doinga%w*as^ 



The princes* el Torrey Pine* Hlfpdiki 
teucadla, C^M^-inu^t. teachers by 

pfiimr ■ ^ 

their daasea. 



Honors and Awards 



In their reports on the schools recognized as 
exemplary by the U.S. Department of Education's 
1986 School Recognition program, Heller (1989) 
and Wilson and Corcoran (1991) cite teacher 
reward structures among the eight most common 
characteristics of excellent schools. Varying from 
Teacher of the Year Programs to honorary titles, 
these awards provide teachers with fortifying 
acknowledgments of a job well done. 



[)y i l«|Ml 111 1 l(ll\iS 



Wmm^ «n oMan^ :teaoMf:ih 
*£eamatsatf^ 
n«w*iettor, *ik* » mailed to $<$0 
alumnae, and benefactors, || 

Students of Virnfte mains High School, 
g^^ew ^ oVicate the yearbook i 

Mount Vernon ftgh School, Mount Vernon, 

1^ teacher of me ^ 

awwoea a pwuv o? oonwrwrKjapon. 

Saint BernanJ€imwood Race High School, 





'Nbl is^;:1^er of the Year is 



I fe^ sabbattcaf to serve as an 

^AmWiaolbr lor education* to promote 
1ea|n1npBKj teachers throughout the state. 



by taking bipriit^^ 
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Ceremonies 



Public celebrations of achievement are often the most motivating forms of recognition. In addition to 
acknowledging the honoree's accompiishment,they glorify organizational values, bondpeople together, 
and reinforce commitment. 



Dynamite Ideas: 



CELEBRATIONS OF ACHIEVEMENT 

----- * ■ : ^m-- y ••• 



TEACHER APPRECIATION WEEK 

The Pireht*Te^ 

(PTSA) of nationally recognized Myera Ba«\ 
High School demoh8trafes support of teachers 
with its annual sponsorship of Teacher 
Appreciation Week. To keep teachets In 
suspense, the festivities vary from year '# 
year,tout last year's offerings aretyplcalbf the 
PTSA'e token* of appreciation: 

Tues.: A continental breakfast served 

." : before school 
Wed.: Baskets of fruit and pastries 
distributed to the teacher** 
lounges 

Thurs.: An Invitation to "build your own 
sundae" In the cafeteria 

Fri.: Odor prizes, such as framed 
f^r^,^ar^edata8taif mee^ 

As successful as teacher Appreciation Week 
is in conveying their appreciation of teachers, 
the PTS A does not stop there. Beginning with 
the Faculty Honor Luncheon at the start of the 
school year, the PTSA demonstrates its 
supportof teachers throughout theyear (Heller, 
19S9). 

Contact* Ms: Pnda Morris, AssistantPrincJpal, 
Myers Park High School, 2400 Colony Road, 
Charfoti;Nd2d20d (704)343-5800 



IDEAS FROM A WARD-WINNINO 

■ SCHOOLS;?': : J 

Lakaridge High School, LakeOe^ego^ 
recognizes teacher «*leverhar«et N*Ih 
spring Celebration of Accem&Hsrr 
ceremonfp which is attend -byST 
aoWistreto^ 

advisory cetfimittee members, ehdthe 




A teacher Recognition Banquet Is hosted for 
ii teachers of Proctor Hug Nigh School, 
Rerio, Nevada, by Harrah's of Reno, the 
ffp^sJ^inw partner, 

ll||iy;^ehW : High School, Cleveland, 
Tennessee, honors observing teachers with 
ah ^erifng-of-Schooi Breakfast and an End- 
of-Yeart|incheon. 

At Teacher Recognition Day at the Academy 
ol l^tSt Ursula, Bronx, Jlew York, the 



otPeM rrwrnbersforthelr^fforts. 



ofWfUnklln flgh School, Franklin, Wisconsin, 
ail honored with a Teacher Appreciation 
Breakfast, sponsored by the etMdeht council. 

At the annual all-school Honors/Awards 



School, Wakefield, Rhode Island, teacher as 
weUaa student achievement is recognized 
(Heller, 1989). 
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BEST COPY AVAILABLE 



62 



The Business Roundtabie 

Representing 200 corporations throughout the 
nation, the Business Roundtabie examines issues, 
such as education, of critical interest to business. 
Among its publications is The Business Roundtabie 
Participation Guide: A Primer for Business on 
Education, which presents a thorough analysis of 
current education issues and trends, specific 
strategies for Improving the education system, and 
ways in which business can contribute to the process. 
Contact: The Business Roundtabie Education 
Initiative, The Business Roundtabie. 200 Park 
Avenue, Suite 2222, New York, NW 10166(21 2)682- 
6370 



Educational Leadership, February 1 992, Vol. 49 

This issue is devoted entirely to the nature of school 
leadership, with many of the articles contrasting 
instructional leadership with transformational 
leadership. 



Florida Principals* Yellow Pages, Florida 
Department of Education 

Compiled from contributions by principals and their 
staffs, the Florida Principals' Yellow Pages serves 
as a clearinghouse on hundreds of programs and 
activities offered by schools throughout Florida. 
The programs are arranged into thirty-six chapters, 
ranging from Dropout Prevention" to "School-Based 
Management." Each program summary identifies 
the school and dstrict, includes a brief description 
of the program, and tots the name and telephone 
number of a staff member to contact for additional 
information. Contact: Resident Principal, Office of 
Policy, Research, and Accountability, Florida 
Department of Education, 325 W. Gaines Street, 
Suite 544, Tallahassee. Ft 32399-0400 (904)488- 
1611 



In Search of Excellence: Lessons from 
America's Best-Run Companies, Thomas J. 
Peters and Robert H. Waterman, Jr., 1982 

Based on a study of 43 of America's most successful 
companies, this widely-acclaimed book identifies 
eight basic principles of effective management. 



Ranging from being customer-oriented to applying 
loose-tight" management, each principle is 
illustrated with relevant examples from business 
and industry. Contact: Harper and Row Publishers, 
Inc., 10 East 53rd Street, New York, NY 10022 



Laughter Works 

This quarterly newsletter is devoted primarily to 
promoting humor in the work place. Among its 
features are articles on the therapeutic powers of 
humor, the relationship between humor and positive 
thinking, and descriptions of how businesses and 
otherorganizations use humor to improve employee 
morale, productivity, etc. Of particular interest to 
principals is the regular column "Ways to Ughten- 
up the Work Load," which contains creative 
suggestions for spicing up the work place, ranging 
from off-beat memos to creative employee rewards. 
A year's subscription is $1 5.00. Contact: Laughter 
Works, 222 Selby Ranch Road, Suite 4, 
Sacramento, CA 95864 (916)484-7988 



Lead, Follow, or Get Out of the Way: Invaluable 
Insights Into Leadership Style, James L. Lundy, 
1990 

Written with vitality and humor, this book provides 
a common-sense look at leadership styles. Chapter 
VI, "Associates Can Get Hookedon Results Through 
Participation," and Chapter VII, "You Can Adopt— 
and Enjoy— A Participative LeadershipStyte,"would 
be of particular interest to administrators who are 
implementing shared decision making. Contact: 
Avant Books, Shawson Communications, Inc., 1 65 
Vailecitos de Oro, San Marcos, CA 92069-1436 



The Leadership Challenge: How to Get 
Extraordinary Things Dons In Organizations, 
James M. Kouzes and Barry Z. Posner, 1991 

This very readable book shows that leadership is 
notmepurviewofthecharismaticfewbutalearnable 
set of behaviors that virtually anyone can master. 
The authors illustrate their points with myriad 
anecdotes taken from interviews with over 500 
middle- and sen tor-level managers. Contact Jossey 
Bass-Publishers, 350 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco, CA 94104 
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Leadership In Educational Administration 
Development (LEAD) Program 

Designed to improve the leadership skiHs of school 
administrators, the Leadership in Educational 
Administration Development (LEAD) Program 
operates leadership training centers in each of the 
fifty states and the District of Columbia. Each 
center conducts research and provides technical 
assistance, consulting services, and information 
related to school and leadership improvement. 
Contact: Adria White, LEAD Program Associate, 
Office of Educational Research and Improvement/ 
PIP/END, Room 500M, 555 New Jersey Avenue, 
NW, Washington, DC 20208 (202)219-2181 



Lessons from the Business Literature, Jesse 
Stoner, 1991 

Fourth In a series of publications on building effective 
leadership, this training moduledrawson leadership 
lessons from successful businesses. It addresses 
(1) leading rather than managing, (2) identifying 
and developing characteristics of exceptional 
leaders, (3) exploring how concepts of outstanding 
organizations relate to schools, (4) focusing on 
customer satisfaction, (5) creating a vision for 
schools, and (6) realizing that vision. ($1 0.00 plus 
$2.50shipping and handling) Contact: The Regional 
Laboratory for Educational Improvement of the 
Northeast and Islands, 300 Brickstone Square, 
Suite 900, Andover, MA 01 810 (cite order no. RL- 
9705-02-1 091 -SE, 39 pages) 



Run, School, Run, Roland S. Barth, 1980 

Based on Barth's experience as an elementary 
school principal, this book proposes solutions to 
educational problems that effectively combine theory 
and practical application. The chapters on staff 
development and principal effectiveness are of 
particular interest to principals. Contact: Harvard 
University Press, Harvard University, Cambridge, 
MA 02138 



"Strategic Planner: One of the Changing 
Leadership Roles of the Principal," Jerry J. 
Herman, 1989, Clearing House, Vol. 63 

Dr. Herman presents a concise look atthe planning 
resporisfoilities of principals in the 1990s. In addition 



to discussing issues such as the involvement of 
staff and the community In ptans,the article presents 
a st^egic planning cfieckKst and a sample "Action 
Plan Format" for keeping records of tasks, time 
lines, resources, etc. 



"The Supervisor's Challenge: Changing the 
Teachers' Work Environment," Cart D. Glickman, 
1985, Educational Leadership, Vol. 42 

Asserting that instruction improves when teachers 
are brought together to work on common 
instructional concerns, Glickman recommends that 
principals provide more opportunities for teachers 
to make choices, discuss the! 7 work, observe each 
other, and help beginning teacnais. 



What Followers Expect from Leaders: How to 
Meet People's Expectations and Build 

Credibility, James M. Kouzes and Barry Z. Posner, 
1988 

Developed by the authors of 777© Leadership 
Challenge, this audio program features successful 
managers discussing their experiences as leaders 
and offering practical advice on issues such as 
establishing and maintaining aedtoillty. In addition, 
the tapes ask questions of the listener to help him 
or her clarify goals, evaluate leadership strengths 
and weaknesses, and examine other leadership 
issues. The two-cassetU audio package costs 
$1 9.95. Contact: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 350 Sansome 
Street, San Francisco, CA 94104 
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Chapter 3 



Conditions Necessary for Shared Leadership 

• Staff Development 

• Access to Resources 

• Adequate Time 

Distribution of Decision-Making Responsibilities 

• District Responsibilities 

• School Responsibilities 

• Student Contributions 

• Parent and Community Contributions 

Guidelines for Implementing Shared Leadership 

• Readiness 

• Experimentation 

• Refinement 

• Institutionalization 



Resources 



DEVELOPING A SCHOOL LEADERSHIP TEAM 



/ envision a school as a community of leaders, a place whose very mission Is to 
Insure that students, parents, teachers, and principals all become school leaders 
In some ways and at some times. 

Roland S. Barth 

Phi Delta Kappan, May 1 988 



With the complexities of running today's schools combined with the added challenges of accountability, 
leadership responsibilities are increasingly being shared among principals and teachers. With 
teachers as partners In the decision-making process, principals are able to concentrate on other 
important issues and spend more time "doing the right things rather than just doing things right" 
(AASA.1988, p. 31). 

Recent research on school Improvement identifies shared decision making as a critical component 
For example, Bancroft and Lezotte'e (1 982) review of school effectiveness studies conducted In 35 
states found that school leadership teams made up of teachers, administrators, and parents helped 
accelerate school improvement Both teachers and administrators benefit from shared leadership 
with more positive attitudes (Beers, 1984), Increased commitment (Dillon-Peterson, 1986), a more 
professional school environment (Apelman, 1986), and greater job satisfaction (Ashton & Webb, 
1986). Most importantly, shared decision making benefits students by yielding an education that 
Is more likely to meettheir needs and more responsive to conditions that should be changed (AASA, 
1988). 

Accordingly, support for shared decision making is widespread among educators. In 1986 the 
National Education Association (NEA) and National Association of Secondary School Principals 
(NASSP) collaborated on Ventures In Good Schooling, which endorses, among other things, 
shared decision making between principal and teachers. Amon w Hs recommendations are that 
teachers participate in designing the school budget, evaluating principals' performance, making 
staffing decisions, and developing school-wide Improvement plans (Barth, 1988). Arthur Wise, 
director of RAND Corporation's Center for the Study of the Teaching Profession, has suggested that 
alleviating the over-regulation of education of the 1980s can be accomplished In part through shared 
decision making between administrators and teachers (Lewis, 1989). 

Support for decentralized decision making is also strong among policymakers. In a recent interview 
appearing in the NASSP Bulletin (April 1 991 ) regarding his membership on the President's Advisory 
Committee on Education, former Secretary of Labor William E. Brock asserts: 

If you want to unleash American education at its best, give principals and 
teachers the authority to run their schools, their classes. Miracles will happen, 
(p. 55) 

Chapter three presents the process of forming and sustaining school leadership teams, it begins by 
examining the CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR SHARED LEADERSHIP: staff development, 
access to resources, and adequate time. The second section addresses the DISTRIBUTION OF 
DECISION-MAKING RESPONSIBILITIES among the dstrict and school as well as students, parents, 
and community. The balance of the chapter presents phase* for IMPLEMENTING SHARED 
LEADERSHIP, including readiness, experimentation, refinement, and Institutionalization. 

"Dynamite Ideas" are Included in each section, and an annotated list of resources is presented at 
the end of the chapter. 
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CONDITIONS NECESSARY FOR SHARED LEADERSHIP 



Districts in the vanguard of restructuring are creating new organizational models for school 
policymakers as they experiment with balancing central control and school autonomy. They 
recognize that structural change will not occur in their schools without leadership, nurturing, and 
resources from district leaders. Nor will change dictated from the top effectively restructure 
schools unless schools are full partners in creating new teaching and learning environments. 

Jane L. David, "Restructuring In Progress" 
Restructuring Schools, 1991 



Cohen (1991 ) identifies the major goals of school- 
based restructuring teams as teaching higher- 
order thinking skills, reorganizing instruction to 
provide a variety of learning opportunities, and 
measuring student achievement by outcomes. 
According to Tewel (1989) accomplishing these 
restructuring goals will require shared leadership, 
unprecedented tolerance for diversity , and support 
for restructuring efforts from the entire school 
community. Hill and Bonan (1991) add that the 
primary commitment must come from school 
boards and superintendents. Their study of school 
systems that have instituted site-based 
management indicates that by imposing less 
central control over schools, school boards and 
superintendents enable schools to take bold 
initiatives and become more responsible for 
student achievement. Participation and support 
must also come from students, parents, business, 
the community, state departments of education, 
colleges of education, and teacher organizations. 

Most importantly, school leadership teams must 
be provided with the training they need to fulfill 
their new responsibilities, the access to the 
resources and information to make competent 
decisions, and the time to plan and implement 
restructuring initiatives (Tewel, 1989). 



Staff Development 



Staff development training is critical for shared 
leadership to work. All of the major reports on 
education reform within the last decade (see, for 
example, Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a 
Profession, 1986) have addressed the need for 
improved principal and teacher education, and all 
authorities on restructuring (Lewis, 1989; Barth, 
1990; Schlechty, 1990 and others) include staff 
development as an essential component of school 
improvement. 



Dyiunnite klods 



CENTER FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF 
TEACHING AND SCHOOL LEADERSHIP/ 
Wlnthrop College 
Rock Hill, South Carolina 

Established in 1990 as part of South Carol! 
1 989 Target 2000 legislation to support 
school change and innovation, the Center foj| 
AdvancernentofTeachtngand School Leader 
is the first state-supported center of fts kind 
nation; A collaborative effort among hi 
education, public schools, and businesses^ 
Center also works very closely with national and 
regionaJorganlzations involved in schoolchange, 
such as the National Governor's Association, the 
Education Commission of the States, the National 
Affiance of Business, and the National Center on 
Education and the Economy. A Business/ 
Education Advisory Council identities successful 
management practices, and the Technology 
Cound keeps the Center abreast of the latest 
envelopments Incomputers, telecommunications, 
and other technology. In addition, nationally 
recognized scholars and practitioners provide 
"teutlfa*edge" training to pubfc 
ooiege faculty who, in turn, serve as advisors, 
fac£tators,andresourcefr 

The Center also publishes Innovations, aqua/tarty 
newsletter featuring information on the Center's 
activities, up^XHringconfSr^ 
recomnienoW resources** restructurtngschoob, 
are* restructuring projects undertaken by individual 
schools (Innovations, 1990). 

Contact Or. Barbara L Gottesman, Director, 
Center for the Advancement of Teaching and 
School Leadership, 311 BreazeaJe, Wlnthrop 
College, Rock Hill, SC 29733 (803)323-4772, 
Td Free (800)768-2875 (South Carolina only), 
FAX (803)323*2494 
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Skills •nd KnowtodQQ 



T^(1989),Hwtan(1991),andMoilww8ld(1QQ1) 
recommend that staff development for restructuring 
schools address the following group skills: 



Group Prooata Skills: 

* Effective communication 

* Problem solving/Conflict resolution 

* Team building/Shared decision making 

* Leadership development 

* Action planning 

* Meeting strategies 

Group Management Skills: 

* Budget analysis and management 

* Needs assessment techniques 

* Data-based decision making 

* Situational leadership 

* Interaction management 

* Quality Circles 

* Stress management 

* Time management 

* Larger support systems 

While staff development needs in specific 
instructional/technical fields would vary with 
restructuring goals, Hansen (1991) suggests that 
the following areas should also be addressed by 
professkwaldevetopmentprogram 
schools and decision-making teams: 

Instructional Applications: 

* Models of interdisciplinary activities 

* Classroom management models 

* Collaborative learning 

* Minority student education 

* Student assessment 

* Critical thinking skills 





t end the Board 

M WWMm at higher education to 
ttrengmen teacher education in Nor^^ 

<mtm timgh m ooWora^n, eight 

education reolone have been established to 

jrVfcj4ii <a k is ViiL '^ap^Mlltoi^ ^t^-^^a^v^ye 4^aW^ii^^ Yt^A 
wSi^^^S/ ^eas^p m e^F. '.sp vs^v ^s? m R^s^s^s^Sr ,^pe .ea^ee^w^ejp.es** 

oftfmovitk)n»,tio)ud^the 

'• videotape! of accomplished teachers 
using rescarch-ertdorsed strategies 

♦ derrkms^ration project* In s/eas such as 
clinical teaching models, adjunct 
teaching, end new instructional 
approaches 

* telecommunication networks with 
schools throughout the U.S. and the 

■ ? ji^^ 

• workshops loir student iialhers, 
belNmteactie^ 

; : .s^rtiim^ 
teaching, mantbr/support training, 
performance appraisal, and ichool 
^structuring 

• a minority teacher recruitment program 
targeting above-average minority high 
ichool students 

Contact: C. Wayne Dillon or Carl 0. Olson, 
DMeton of Teacher Education Services, North 
Carolina Department of Public Instruction, 1 1 6 
West Idsnton Street, Raleigh, NC 27603- 
171* {919)733-4736 
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glynn model for mmmm 

TEACHING AND SUPERVISION (GMETS) 

Qtjfmt County Schools, Georgia 
Based on '* :w feveiopad by Madeline 
Hunter of UCLA, the Glynn MooMfo^^ 
Teacli|r#an*S^ 



; The prograM Stresses elteQM &tiW&W 

teaching % Reusing on me lun^anten^ 
InstructktialalM 

selection and use of materials, human 
relations, and classroom rnanaQementWHQe 
accommodating differences In instructional 
styles. Leadershfc training consists of 16 
days of instruction, a supervised internships 
and folloW-up observations by tralnem;who 
providefeeobackandcoaching onlnatructienal 
supervision. Teacher training is conducted In 
six sessions followed by classroom 
observations and conferences. A redolent of 
the 1991 Btempiary Program Award lot staff 
development programs, the GMETS nVictef 
has served over 750 teachers and 60 
administrators (Glynn County Schools, 1991). 

Contact: Gerry Egger, GMETS Instructor, 
GMETS Office, 2400 Reynolds Street, 
Brunswick, GA 31 £20 (912)267-4220 



EFFECTIVE SCHOOLS 
TRAINING PROGRAM 
South Carolina Department of Education 
The purpose of South Carolina's Effective 
Schools Training program is to translate 
research on effective schools into practice. 
Based on the work of Dr. Ronald Edmonds, 
the program is predicated oh six correlates: 
instructional leadership by the principal, 
emphasis on academics, high expectations, 
frequent monitoring , a positive school climate, 
and positive home-school rel^ Mishlps. The 
program aJso presents seminar * 1th national 



and Involves teachers In curriculum 
development, instructional management, and 
peer coaching (South Carolina Department of 
Education, 1991). 

Contact: Buddy Jennings, Department of 
Education, RuUedge Building, 1429 Senate 
Street, Columbia, SC 29201 (803)734-8571 



EXCELLENT SCHOOLS, PRIDE IN 
REUTKWSHIPS, INNOVATIVE ' 
TEACHINGS (ESPRTT) PROJECT ! 

vf^v-.--- ^iiiiifi 

The ESPRIT project usee staff develop^ 
to enhance teacher morale ind emHusia 
summer staff ck^iopmeht worksh 
leallinfawtnln^ 
instructional coordinators, and Regit 
illation Service Agency (REi 
consultants. Monthly staff development 
meetings are also conducted mroughout the 
school year to give teachem opportunities to 
compare notes on accomplishments and to 
share ideas on other effective teaching 



Contact: Program Development Division, 
Office of instructional Services, Georgia 
Department of Education, 1766 Twin Towers 
East, Atlanta, OA 30334*5040 (404)656-4059 



FOUNDATION FOR PROFESSIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT 

Tupelo County, MieeJitippi 
Handcock Fibers has awarded Tupelo County 
Scfioota $34S milRon—the largest gift from a 
private benefactor in the history of public 
education* The foundation will be used 



£$uj*rintei^ 

be able to spend $1 million a year on teacher 
development programs for the 425 teachers in 
Tupelo County. It will establish a Learning 
institute, enhance existing professional 
development programs, underwrite travel to 
conferences, andotfersabbaticaJs. professional 
development will Include state-of-the-art 
pedagogy as well as training in leadership, 
management, and shared decision making to 
assist teachers In restructuring schools. 

Contact: Mke Walters, Superintendent Tupelo 
Public Schools, P.O. Box 557, Tup MS 
38802(601)841-8850 
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A p proa ch — to Providing Training 



Rather than being limited to periodic ineervice 
sessions, staff development should be an ongoing 
process. Accordingly, to provide continuing staff 
development, Increasing numbers of schools are 
taking advantage of a variety of sources of 
professional development training. Examples of 
these resources include facilitator/mentors, 
exchange programs, technology, school-based 
training, private consultants, and academies. 

Facilitators: Hansen and UWn (1991) recommend 
thata restructuring school have afacflitator/mentor 
to help Plan and manage organizational change. 
In adcuon to providing the external "perspective 
of a stranger," mentors with expertise in 
organizational change can provide advice and 
training on restructuring processes (p. 140). 
Typically, college and university professors, 
consultants from private Industry, educators, and 
representatives of national associations serve as 
facilitators. 



8chool Visits/Teacher Exchanges: Rather than 
starting from scratch, many restructuring schools 
seek assistance from the staffs of "experienced" 
schools. Through these programs, staff members 
with restructuring experience serve as a resource 
to a school beginning restructuring projects, 
penocXcalty visiting the school to offer advice and 
staff development training. A related practice that 
is growing in popularity is the teacher exchange. 
In Georgia, for example, schools Initiating 
restructuring projects can arrange for a one-month 
exchange of teachers from schools with 
restructuring experience to serve as on-site 
resources (Hansen, 1991). 

Audio-Video Training: To give staffs access to 
a varisty of professional development 
opportunities, many schools are providing training 
through video cassettes and other audio-video 
materials, in addition to training specifically 
designed for school staffs, a number of commercial 
tapes on leadership skills, communication, group 
processes, etc. are also available. 
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Dynamite ki(\is 



kike* m**£J m ^t S " S 



The 1 SyeWll 

ScHii 68) tl a VUl^l^iil 



feature !8&$(l!i!£r-al^ 

vl^^Njeplto jttswoh m 
Eotoortwantfo^ 
field of effect schools. Thelraipjii 
is school-baaed, 1$ a yeajtag Wii 
presented by prirtcipaJs, teachers, and 'dwfct 
staff who hav* cornfcteted th>e«^i$i5$ 
traitor s»^^(No^an;i9$8). 

Contact: 'Sftre'ri'da Mitchell, Director of 

inaction, Saluda Qmm scnoois, W H, 




Eve*laft>e^ 

M.Mti#iy Hfch Schcolin Mobile, < 

,fa*|g|^^ 

MiW M semester at wNch teachers 
spirt noteworthy professional growth 
experiences or present reports on workshops 

:i||cenfert^ :• ; : ' 

M Charlotte Latin SchoW<^rtoie, North 
fliPa» enfliish te trained in the 
iill$£sapf!i6e^ 

aeasionfaa^ccur^ 1989). 



Private-Sector Consultants: As a part of 
the partnerships they have developed with the 
private sector, many schools have looked to 
business and industry for organizational 
training. Businesses are excellent resources 
on leadership training, organizational change, 
and other components of restructuring, and 
many of them have well-developed training 
models which, with only minor modifications, 
are appropriate for school settings. 

Staff-Conducted Training: To ensure that 
staff development is the ongoing process that 
it should be, particularly for restructuring 
schools, many schools are beginning to tap 
the expertise andresources of their own staffs. 
This type of staff development training can 
range from teachers providing training in their 
area of specialization (for example, computer 
instructors conducting workshops on record- 
keeping software for otr*' sachers) to 
teachers participating in trair sessions then 
conducting the training ,ne staff (for 
example, a teacher attending a leadership 
seminar then conducting training for the staff 
in communication skills). 



Btthef Ihm being limited to 
|§ fclnservfce sessions, 
staff development should be an 
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between the &uth Carolina Depwtrr^t 
Eo\KatftonandbusJnassesandlr^^ 

Company, andCaroflna Power and Ught 

Tho^ 

ar^ 8ii<* w k^^. public ^a^, 
stress management lnterpera<yialm^ 

TOSUj^efiwUh* 

LeaderVapAcadero staff rwvebewcert^ 

astraJhiM^ 

Ught traJnir* mode* and provide Ml 
these programs throughout lha atallipwh 
Caroflna pe^phiieM of Educal^, 

Contact :. : Mjc$k*i;$» Cox, Department of 
Education, Ruttedga Bulking, 14S* Sonata 
Street, Columbia, SC 2d201 p»)73*ll$$ 

'". : ■■'^■^ ' . ; .; s • - 

Hltla| a|i County, Florida 

To support Hillsborough County SonooH T 
school-baaed management ^tmath^«; $T£ 
Telephone Operations South has developed 
a toti&0j&::piifo:to Increase local school 
autonomy and decision making. 



In addition to provkilogi approximately 
$830Wc^me trm-y^^ la 

.Jf$,.!ffl:.p0toM to Jhaproject 
Chaihber of Cwnmeroa, 19S1 ). 




mB$X>,m i 10, MC-72,Tarr^K33601 



EXECUTTVE PARTNEftSWPflOQRAM 



. : : .s<v-...-.; : :v::-;:;: 

fnatt aftinlii i tt 

of Ommm pairs school principals with 
huJIr^mai^ 

pin* spend at least four days at each other's 



.....fli-^K 5 •••• 

ljiiS£tiifc^^ a 
iefcoora managerial strengths and 
Wmm^-M^d the prjncfeaia see how 
;ousalasaf||M 

employe* retatkns, and budgetary matters 
(Borlda Ctown^ ot$>mrn^ 

Jsa Wetb, Maiwte* Cham of 
Conferee, 222 10th Street, N, Bradenton, 
ft 32405 (813)7483411 



■,:i::<--:': 
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Academies: A number of state and regional these academies offer long-term training, 

training academies have been established to beglnningwlthintensiveseminarslastingfrom 

meet the growing need for new models of one to four weeks and include such follow-up 

leadershipandeducationaltraining. Typically, services as mentoring and continued training. 



Ovnnmito IcUms- 



:M-€A, ■ >:■■■■■ 

LEADERSHIP ACADEMIES 



SOUTHERN REGIONAL EDUCATIONAL HtWfS established In 1 986 as **>J[aJ»« 
BOARD (SREB) LEADERSHIP ACA0EIIY ;gmMmm the Dew^toffi^ca 

The N^rtti Paliina^ational Bank <NCNB) | , ^ ^ .. .. t 



Uad*tfip Academy , a pmmiimm* 
model mat telenel school mm&wmM 
the best leadership practices to public 

■ education::- ; It" • • 

A school district participating lathe program 
adows c^e to two tfce-year gdafc $MM! 
seveketa^^ 

xxwmwim *> «ve a^sfWil^ 
teachers and the school wfflfflm&i 



taught by nationally recognized business 
leaders and eS&atton researchers. 



To asslsimemWa^ytr^ 

oaWiiili*^ 

each team is also ass)gne<l an ;«iicit(pnal 
mentor and a business ac^^ 
community, wne advise meteajmmnsugl)oi|t 
theyeafoh best pmdices (Florida Chamber 

Of <^jfl||^)^, ;:t 

Contact Dr, AilonaCiews,SRBBUwde^ 
Academy, 59a 10th Street, NW* Atlanta, OA 



HEW PRINCIPALS' ACADEMY 

Spm!|i $fi^ Education 

The New Principals* Academy offers taming 
and support to assist newly appointed 
^r^j^smee^edeiTtands of thelrfiistyear. 



;:s-\.wr>:-'J-:>> 



tSpreonriel, ffflmmk; and fiscal 
lini^ of 

' ' • ' '•• •'• : \ : : ; : : ''- " • . ' • :■. •. x' " • 

. . ' *•'.' . .' - : ;:: • • • ' 

IlliSact: 'Varna Qreenl 
Education, RuDedge BuWng, 1429 Senate 

f^^Mla, SO 29201 (803)734-6665 

GEORGIA LEADERSHIP ACADEMY 
eorQia Department * fdisitlon 

lis gla Leadership AcaoW conducts 

tneea*^L«w*en^ 

>§MMti&i educiiMiiire^ The year- 

^t^ifam begins and ends with retreats 

attended l>y all participants and Includes 

several regional sessions during the year at 

|||fhpanidpantsdi8cu 

Pertain participants; who are eis)e«ted by the 
Academy's steering committee* include 
pr!M$lM 

dtemvaadrninietratc^supe 

board memkm, and Department s 

staff (QUmer, 1990). ffg^SMSSSA 

clhict Jim Pu(^tt, teaiali^ 
Department of Education, 1862Tw1nTowers 
Eas?Atlama, dA 30334 WfflfflPWX f 
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Access to resources It alto essential for successful 
shared leadership; therefore, a principal should 
assist his or her staff members in obtaining the 
information they need to make the best decisions. 
Information thatapfk>cip«JmigWshariwtth faculty 
members Includes budget data and district and 
state policies as wed as information about staff 
expertise and experience that would assist 
leadership teams select members. 

School staffs also require up-to-date information 
on research and best practices. In addition to 
providing books, journals, and other print 
resources, many schools are taking advantage of 
the technology that is now available to collect and 
synthesize education information. A variety of 
computer networks, most of which are available to 
schools at no or minimal cost, offer access to 
information on restructuring and other school 
improvement initiatives, instructional programs, 
and other education information. Other information 
technology available to school staffs includes 
teleconferences, which provide schools with 
unprecedented access to information and 
speakers; information services, which provide 
research on education topics; and toll-free 
numbers, which provide access to information on 
education and instructional programs. (See 
Reeources [p. 74] forasampling of the services 
available In the Southeast.) 

Principals should also keep an eye on the business 
world to stay abreast of technological 
developments and new techniques in leadership/ 
management professional development, etc., that 
are appropriate for schools. 




Providing principals and teachers with the time 
they need to fulfill their increased responsibilities 
has been a great challenge of restructuring 
programs, but one that many schools are meeting 
through a variety of innovative approaches. 

Although planning is a very important function of 
educational leaders, long-term planning is difficult 
if not impossible for many principals. Research 
indicates that a typical principal's day consists of 
more than 150 separate interactions, most of 
which involve specific and pressing problems 
(AASA, 1988). With this level of fragmentation, 



very little of the day can be devoted to long-range 
planning. Consequently, a number of schools are 
providing principals with release time to visltother 
schools, attend conferences or workshops, 
collaborate with teachers on shared decision- 
making projects, and engage in other planning 
activities. 

Asdscussed in chapter two, teachers should also 
be allocated release time to assume new 
responsfcilities and to collaborate on decision 
making. To adequately fulfill their leadership 
responsibilities and their classroom duties, 
teachers should also be provided with support 
staff, such as classroom aides, Interns, and student 
assistants; clerical assistance; and technology, 
such as computers, for keeping records and 
preparing class materials more efficiently 
(Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Profession, 
1986). "Enabling" principals make these supports 
a budget priority and advocate for additional funds 
that will give teachers sufficient time to devote to 
their instructional and leadership roles. 



HfMtf chiltona* of mMtructur- 
mtnychodBtnm-ting 
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DISTRIBUTION OF DECISION-MAKING RESPONSIBILITIES 



School Improvement ought to emphasize building from within. Those of us who daim 
to be wizards ought to make sure that our primary role Is to help people see the power 
that they themselves have to make things better. 

Terrence E. Deal 

"Educational Change: Revival Tent, Tinker Toys, Jungle, or 
Carnival," Rethinking School Improvement, 1986 



Stipulating that decision-making tasks and 
authority will vary among schools and districts, the 
American Association of School Administrators 
(1 988), Goodlad (1 984), and Lewis (1 989) suggest 
the following division of leadership responsibilities: 



District Responsibilities | 

* district-wide priorities 

* grade-level educational objectives and curriculum 

* capital expenditures 

* selection of textbooks 

* selection of principals 

* screening of applicants 

* school educational priorities 

* development of new programs to meet students' 
needs 

* scheduling 

* allocation of resources 

* use of space 

* professional development programs 

* selection of supplemental instructional materials 

* selection of staff 



Teachers: The National Governor's Association 
further recommends that teachers be involved in 
school-wide problem solving and participate in 
making decisions about the following issues 
(AASA, 1988): 

* discipline 

• school goals 

0 professional development programs 
0 curriculum 

Non-Instructional and Support Staff: School 
decision-making teams are rarely composed 
exclusively of administrative andinstructionalstaff. 
Often they include guidance counselors, 
occupational specialists, and other non- 
instructional personnel as well as support staff. 
As readers of Upthe Down Staircase will no doubt 
recall, the school custodian's insights can also be 
invaluable. 



School Improvement ought 
to emphasize building from 
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Although the ultimate goals of school reforms are 
improved student outcomes, students s/s rarely 
invited to contribute to the decisions that affect 
them. As a result, students lack both an 
undsfstandmg of changes and the motivation to 
make the changes (Fullan, 1 991 ). 

Recognizing the importance of student commitment 
to the success of school reforms, some schools are 
beginning to solicit student input during decision 
making. These efforts range from including student 
government officere on teacher selection 
committees to seeking advice from at-risk students 
ondropoutpreventionprograms. Through students' 
insights, these schools are able to make better 
Informed decbtons about school reforms andgamer 
the student oommHment essential to theirsuccessful 
implementation. 



Parent and temmuntty tamrtbuaons | 

A number of studies on school improvement (e.g., 
Mortimer et al., 1988) conclude that parent and 
community involvement is crucial to the success 
of school Improvement efforts. Research on 
effective schools (e.g., Wilson & Corcoran, 1980) 
also identifies parent and community Involvement 
as a characteristic common to the most successful 
programs. Of parent-community representatives 
who fulfill advisory roles, the most effective are 
those who have access to the information they 
need to make informed decisions, the ability to 
intervene skillfully (I.e., proactjveiy rather than 
reactJvely), andgroupprocessskills(Fullan, 1991). 

Toreap the many benefits of parentand community 
involvement and to be fully responsive to the 
needs of parents and the community, many schools 
include parents and other citizens on leadership 
teams such as school improvement committees. 
Not only do parents and other community 
representatives such as business people, labor 
representatives, and senior citizens provide the 
full range of community perspectives, but they 
also are experts that the school can consult for 
assistance in a variety of fields (Koemer, 1991; 
Marburger, 1985). 



...... ,.. • . W/fS?^W.^TOffcWPi^,.wSK 




siiiidiiii^ 

fetii^^ Project, 

lW$ffl%mi*Wmilb South Carolina 

In the moat effective restructuring programs, the 
principal and other school staff also form 
associations outside the school with service clubs, 
professional organizations, business leaders, the 
media, and other influential community groups. 
Not only do these associations offer a variety of 
perspectives on the school's role In the community 
and on trends affecting schools, but they also 
serve as forums for keeping the community 
informed about what is happening in the school 
(Koemer, 1991). 

The Importance of including parents and other 
community members on school leadership teams 
should not be minimized. In addition to providing 
valuable insights on issues that influence and are 
influenced by school improvement efforts, citizens 
who actively participate in school improvement 
plans support millage, bond, and budget votes 
and are vocal advocates of school programs 
(Marburger, 1985). 
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Dynamite Idons: 



SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT COUN 
South Carolina 

in South Carolina, all schools am require 
establish School Improvement Cour 
serve as advisory committees to 
principals. Comprised of two teachers*! 
by the faculty, two parents elected " 
community, two high school students i 
by their pl^ of the 

community, the councils serve to improVelhe 
quality of education at the local ieVei. 
Throughout the year, council members 




to assess school heeds, develop the sej>6pl 
improvement plan, and evaluate success in 
reaching plan goals and objectives^ ; 

Contact: School Council Assistance Project, 
College of Education, University of South 
Caroilna,Co^^ 

Toll free (660)^2232 (South Caroilnaoniy) 



PARENT COUNCIL 
Pearl Public School District 
Peart, Mississippi 

The Pearl Public School District aggressively 
seeks parent invoiverient in education, In 
addition to an active PTA program, including 
an unusually successful PTAattheseoe^ary 
level, the district has formed a ParentCoiffleH. 
To keep parents informed about school 
activities and education topics, the council 
distributes the Parent Newsletter to aHpaiWits 
in the district The newsletter contains 
information on such topics as study skills, 
school events, and positive parenting. Pearl 
District parents also actively participate in the 
Focus Program, which targets at-risk 
elementary school students. A Family Math 
Program Is also underway. 

Contact: Betty Wilson, Communications, Pearl 
Public School District, P. O. Box 5750, Pearl, 
Mississippi 39208 (601 )932-7991 



Dynnmito kJo;is: 




:•:•:•:■:•:•:•>:■:•:•:•:•: >••:•:•::•: 
;;>'X^:V;v:':>:v:>:': : :: 



MMmtoQ* parerw IfMil 
ohifdren** education, Motorola, 
representatives Invites school offWawj 
PTA Is talK to parents in th* workplace, 1 
paranti time off from worK to attend pa 
teacher conferences, and regulartydtetrtti 
information to employees on impro; 
students' academic performance, 



Contact: Tom Land, Motorola, Inc.* 1500 NW 
22hdAvemie,Pensacola,FL32504(407)3S4. 



To encourage innovative teaching, Motorola, 
Pratt a Whitney, Florida Power * Light, and 
IBM sponsor a four-day Institute oh creative 
math and *oterice Instruction for middle school 
teiohe; conducted by the Center for 
Ai^c^ Te£# 

CJoniactr torn Land, jtyoroia, inc., 1500 NW 

Mli Ava.rPehsacoia, FL 32504 (407)364- 
24fc 

To help Improve students' basic 
oemfnuntcatton skills, NCNB provides two 



.Vlmb'wsh to volunteer In schools. 

Contact: Alton Crews, SREB, 592 1 0th Street, 
NW, Atlanta, OA 30318-5790 (404)375-921 1 



To enrich course content and enhance 
dassJoornlnstnictionai methods, tie Teacher 
Oi^ pemm places Florida science and 
rnathemattes teachers In private and public 
sector jobsdurlng the summer. Fundedby the 
Challenger Astronauts Memorial Scholarship 
Trust Fund, the program matches employers 
c&iai^oNJdllar for the placements (Teacher 
OuasVlOOi). 

Contact: Pete Kreis, Office of Business 
Partnerships, Florida Department of 
Education, 325 W. Gaines Street, Tallahassee , 
FL 32399 (904)488-8385 
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GUIDELINES FOR IMPLEMENTING SHARED LEADERSHIP 



Reform Is not an armchair activity; It la not brought to fruition In state capitals by 
legislators or state boards of education. It requires energy, commitment, and vision on 
the part of those who work In our schools. 

Bruce L Wilson a Thomas B. Corcoran 
Places Where Children Succeed, 1 987 



With the group dynamics and situational variables 
Involved, no single plan for implementing 
participative decision making is appropriate for all 
schools. ThSrefOre, the following guidelines for 
involving teachers In school leadership teams, 
which are adapted from the recommendations of 
Muddleston, Clasped, and Klliion (1991), are 
presented as phases rather than discrete steps: 





In this Initial phase, principals establish a climate 
conducive to the Introduction of shared decision 
making and determine what decisions will be 
shared, who will participate in thededslon-maklng 
process, and what the extent of their Involvement 
will be. 



1. Believe In the process of 
participative decision making. 

To promote the success of shared decision making, 
principals exhibit confidence In the process and 
results of participative decision making as well as 
In their staff members' abilities to make good 
decisions, recognizing that teaching Itself requires 
extraordinary leadership skill. They also balance 
the risks of initial trial and error against the long- 
range benefits of shared decision making. 



2. Articulate the school's miss on 
and the goals of shared decision 
making. 

To focus decision-making activities and to gamer 
support from teachers, the principal shares his or 
her vision for the school with the staff and works 
with them to develop a shared vision and to clarify 
the teachers' leadership roles In fulfilling It. 



3. Assess the staff . 

Principals use both formal and informal methods 
to determine staff members' readiness and 
willingness to participate In the decision-making 
process. Initial leadership teams are selected— 
or elected—from staff who have previous (formal 
or informal) leadership experience, such as lead 
teachers; good working relationships with 
principals, teachers, and support staff; and a 
genuine stake in the decisions that are being 
contemplated. The goal of this assessment Is to 
identify staff members who should be involved in 
the initial stages of participative decision making, 
the types of decisions they might be comfortable 
making, and the type of staff development that 
might be necessary. 



4. Convey truet and show support. 

Whether it is regarding a teacher's desire to 
experiment with a new reading program or a 
custodian's preference for a new floor wax, the 
principal expresses confidence In staff members' 
expertise and abilities to make the best decisions. 
In the event of failures, the principal supports staff 
members and helps them determine what went 
wrong and how to correct the problem. The 
principal also encourages and protects risk taking. 



5. Be patient and realistic. 

Because of the many variables Involved and the 
significant behavioral changes required of teachers 
and administrators, principals recognize— and 
convey to teachers— that implementing 
participative decision making can be a time- 
consuming and chaotic process. Charismatic 
leaders in particular are careful to resist frustrated 
staff members' efforts to pressure them to resume 
sole decision-making responsibility as well as 
their own temptations to take overdecisions In the 
interest of efficiency. 
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6. Start small. 

Instead of attempting to involve the entire school 
staff in major decisions, principals begin by calling 
on those teachers who have expressed a 
willingness to accept decision-making 
responsibilities. By involving them in smaller 
decisions such as grade-level curricular 
modifications, the principal can introduce shared 
decision making, build credibility for the decision- 
making process, and develop a support system of 
staff members who will be able to facilitate the 
process when major decisions involving the entire 
faculty are made. 



7. Build a knowledge base. 

Toensure that they are making informed decisions, 
schoolsstaff are provided with relevant information, 
such as research, budget information, and district 
and state policies. Principals also share knowledge 
about staff expertise to assist decision-making 
teams in selecting members as well as information 
about other local change efforts. 



8. Develop the staff's expertise in 
group process skills. 

Given the inherent independence of teaching, few 
staff members have the group process skills 
necessary for reaching consensus on group 
decisions. Principals, therefore, arrange for staff 
development training in the group process and give 
teachers opportunities to develop and practice these 
skills at faculty meetings, inservice sessions, etc. 



9. Establish channels of commun- 
ication. 

Since exchanging ideas is crucial to successful 
shared decision-making, principals ensure that staff 
members have opportunities to communicate with 
each other. Because traditional communication 
channels, such as faculty ajid department meetings, 
may be inadequate for shar ed leadership activities, 
principals seek other avenues, such as retreats and 
release time, for fostering communication. To 
encourage communication between themselves 
and their staffs, principals are visible and accessible, 
and thev actively solicit teachers' opinions. 




Phtise Two: Experimentation 




During phase two, principals concentrate on 
helping teachers become more familiar with the 
shared decision-making process and more 
comfortable with decision-making responsibilities. 
To do this, principals stress the experimental 
nature of the decision-making activities, focusing 
on the evolving process rather than the decisions 
themselves, and encourage teachers to take risks. 
At this stage, the principal continues structuring 
the decision-making process, leaving participation 
to the discretion of the teachers. 



1. Demonstrate trust. 

The principal extends trust to the entire faculty by 
involving them indecisions that affect them directly, 
such as decisions about their duty schedules or 
grade-level budgets. 



2. Involve the staff in school-wide 
decisions. 

To introduce the faculty to school-wide leadership, 
the principal begins by involving teams in non- 
threatening decisions. He or she avoids high-risk 
and emotionally-charged issues. The principal 
selects, instead, decisions with a high probability 
of being implemented successfully. 



3. Keep communication channels 
open. 

The principal provides staff members with frequent 
opportunities to discuss their deas, vent their 
frustrations, and have their questions answered. 
To ensure open communication, the principal 
encourages candor and models open 
communication as well by speaking frankly about 
his or her own concerns. To provide practice in 
group decibion-making skills, the principal 
conducts faculty meetings as problem-solving 
sessions rather than only information-sharing 
sessions. 
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CARY WOODS ELEMENTARY 



■■•■.i: : :--- ; .Si?"A ,: : : .Sy 



Teacher* tiav* greater oppoftMiMUNMi to be 
invoKr«idin soMng iKoWems at Ciry Wodds 
School thank* to me development of an 
innova«v«|»op(^«oMnfl model iflectfve 
in addressing issues ranging ^(MpftpaJp 
creativestudejKtffc^^ 
the sntlr* Js£Mi1n saiectinQ aoMionf to 
schooi-wWe praams. Ai pfoo^^i^ 
idsnttMiiniiiM arebtoujtittothe 
attention of the Empowerment Steering 
Committee (ESC), which assigns me j#|pm 
to afoiK^rMmber^oblern-eoMngteamv After 
analyzing the problem, the team presents 
several possible solutions for consideration 
by the prtocipal, lead teacher; and chronicler, 
who select twb or three solutions, the ISO 



the faculty* Tha#obtern-solvlr)g modatliPhe 
of many programs that the school has 
developed during Its participation tn the 
Empowerment School District frolic* 
sponsoredoytheOanforth Foundation, Other 
projects include summer mtraaia t6 ptan ^ 
incorporation of Nvhok tangu^e^ lnstruollon 
Into the lanftuaja arts curriculum, the 
development of * portfolio system i^or 
evaluating stUdentax^ievement aitdastudent 
empowerment program ("High)ighta|p9C$« 

Contacts William M. Melvin, Principal, Cary 
Woods School, 71$ Sanders Street Auburn, 
AL 36830 (205)387-2140 



0. P. EARU5 ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Landrum, South Carolina 

Overwhelmedbytnapapaiwodcrasulf 3 from 
a combination of poor attendanca d the 
extensive record keeping required by a haw 
attendance policy, the teache rs at O.PvEarle 
Elementary School formed a proWem?soMng 
committee to address both problems^ Oufeed 
by the prtadpafs "accentuate the positke" 
philosophy and the School improvement 
Council's objective to develop student 
recognition programs, they developed the 
Attendance Incentive Program, which 
recognizes students with perfect attendance 



Asapi 

tha AttmWctln^ 
ibi irind tha attendant re 

keeplng^roppad 16 percent In ma ftrpl 
of fti kp^m^lon. CrKjdurabed bj 
succejsofthia^rait^ 
the same creative problem-sdvlflgpre^a 
soJva other school-wide Problems, v 

example^ the 1 Can Manage Myself Clil 
the Most Improved Student of the Week 
Program have been established to improve 
discJ^ihi|Nomian, 1988). 

Corner Me Summer, Principal; Phyllis 
Craln,TeaohanDebbieWhittingham, teacher; 
0, P. Earie Elementary School, 1 00 Redand 
Road. Landrum, SC 29356(803)457-3416 



1 OTH STREET ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 
Annlston, Alabama 

!to broaden aupport for teachers, 1 0th Street 
BiemamafySchooihas estabilst»iilaiuiiding 
Base Support Team. One member of the 
Support team, which Is comprised of three 
classroom teachers, one special education 
teacher, one guidance counselor, and one 
administrator* serves as a ixjddy" to three 
teachers at the school, if a teacher has 
difficulty solving aproblem, he or she can refer 
It to his or her buddy to present at the Support 
Team's monthly meeting. After considering 
the problem, the team recommends 
appropriate action, which can ^ range from an 
academic solution, such as additional testing 
for a student, to non-academic Interventions, 
such at la home visit by a school counselor or 
assistance from Health and Rehabilitative 
Services, m Its second year of operation, the 
BiiBoIng Base Support Team typically acts on 
six referrals from teachers a month. 

Contact: -^n Hurd, Principal, 10th Street 
Elementary School. 1525 East 10th Avenue, 
Annlston, AL 36201 (205)237-1100 or Ed 
Klmbrough, Annlston City Schools, P. O. Box 
1500, Annis'on,AL 36201 (2CS)236-1S61 
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Phase Three: Refinemen 





In the third phase, teachers begin participating in 
the leadership process: determining what 
decisions will be shared, who will participate on 
decision-making teams, and how the decision- 
making process should be refined. 



1. Expand decision-making oppor- 
tunities. 

To fully develop a community of leaders within the 
school, the principal encourages teacher 
involvement in all aspects of school operation (for 
example, peer coaching, staff selection, and 
budget allocations). Teachers are also encouraged 
to participate in outside projects, such as seeking 
funding through grants and foundations. 

To further encourage participation, principals seek 
out staff members who have not volunteered for 
leadership opportunities. To appeal to these 
reluctant staff members, a principal solicits their 
advice on issues about which the staff members 
are especially knowledgeable, asks for their help 
on a projec* requiring their expertise or skills, 
invites themto participate in decisions of particular 
interest to them, and/or urges their involvement in 
leadership projects that are likely to succeed. 
Special care is also taken not to exclude staff 
members by scheduling team meetings at 
inconvenient times. 



sola responsibility when failures occur. Just as a 
principal shares decision making and credit for 
success, he or she should share the responsibility 
for failuro. But this responsibility should not be in 
the form of blame— it should be responsibility for 
determining what went wrong and how to solve 
the problem. Thus, failures can be viewed as 
opportunities for refining the process. 



3. Network with other principals. 

Because partfcipativedecision making is frequently 
frustrating and stressful, many principals establish 
a support system with other administrators who 
are using the process. In addition to providing 
emotional support, these networks serve a? a 
forum for analyzing failures, developing attema e 
strategies, and sharing successes. 



with genuine shamd leadership. . . 

^ W and 
assume sole responsibility when 



2. Be prepared for failure. 

As the number and scope of shared decisions 
increase, so does the margin for error. When 
failures occur— and they do— effective principals 
do not blame their staffs or abandon the shared 
leadership process by rescuing them from their 
failures (i.e., taking over the decision-making 
process). 

Nor should principals shoulder the blame for 
failures themselves. Some principals resist the 
notion of shared leadership because, as principals, 
they are ultimately held accountable for mistakes 
or unpopular decisions. With genuine shared 
leadership, however, it is not necessary for a 
principal to H go down with the ship" and assume 
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3. Acknowledge broken agreements. 



Pn.isr 



IStltll 



kiIi/jiioi 




Onoe partloipattve decision making hot been 
ostablis. icd, the administration and staff dotsn nine 
jointly which decisions should be shared and what 
process will be used to make decisions. 

1. Clarify the parameters. 

When staff involvement in decision making 
becomes the accepted practice, decision-making 
guidelines are established. They can evolve from 
previous successes and failures and can be either 
formal or informal, depending upon the relationship 
between the principal and the staff. These 
guidelines should address the following decision- 
making Issues: 

• What decisions will be shared? 

• What teams will be Involved? 

• At what stages wW team members participate? 

• What will the time limits be for reaching 
decisions? 

• How will decisions be reached (e.g., consensus, 
vote, etc.)? 

• Who will be responsible for carrying out 
decisions? 



2. Revise the process when 
necessary. 

The principal regards the clarification of parameters 
as an ongoing and dynamic process. In addition 
to conducting periodic reviews of the decision- 
making process with staff, he or she is alert to staff 
needs and frustrations and prepared to redefine 
parameters as necessary to address new 
situations. 



Both the principal and the staff share responatoility 
for acknowledging broken agreements and for 
"keeping each other honest.'' The principal accepts 
criticis*nforvl(>la1lnganagreem 
acting unilaterally in making a major equipment 
purchase. By the same token, a staff member 
who faUs to carry out a decision also accepts 
responsibility. When agreements are broken, the 
behaviors contributing to the violation are 
assessed, and the conflict causing the violation is 
resolved If possible. 



4. Share credit for success. 

Since they are far more visible to the studentbody, 
parents, the press, etc., than individual teachers 
are, principals are careful to share the limelight to 
ensure that teachers get the recognition they 
deserve from the school community. Not only is 
recognition reinforcing for teachers, but teacher 
success ultimately reflects back on the school and 
the principal. 



5. Celebrate your accomplishments. 

In addition to acknowledging individual 
contributions, effective principals celebrate team 
accomplishments and processes with public 
recognition and ceremonies. 



Not only l$ t+cognMon reinf ore- 
tucc**s ultimatoty reflects back 



entlm school «mf **>• principal. 
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EMPOWERMENT SCHOOL DISTRICT 
PROJECT 
Alabama 

The Empowermbnt School District Project tea 
three-year project to facilitate the creaBori 6f 
empowered schools in nine school districts 
acros3 the country, including schoolsin Alabama 
and Georgia. It Is sponsored by the Danfbrth 
Foundation in cooperation with Auburn 
University and Georgia State University. 

Among the projects 1 objectives are to (1) aid 
teachers in assuming decision-making 
responsfoilitfes and reconcepttonalteing their 
roles fiohlalrectom^ 

of student potential, (2) help principals 
reconceptfonaitte their roles from directors of 
schoois lo developers of human potential, and 
(3) encourage district administrators and board 
of education membersto establish autonomous, 
productive schools. 

Each Empowerment Project school is 
represented by a team comprised of the district 
superintendent, the principal, and a teacher, 
Their planning activities are assisted by a 
university facilitator, who provides consultation, 
training, and other support services. The 
following programs are a sampling of the 
innovations implemented by schools 
participating in the Empowerment Project: 

Gary Woods Elementary School, Auburn, 
Alabama: team teaching and multi-age 
groupings across grade levels, a school-based 
staff support team designed to increase teacher 
participation in decisions about key issues, 
and a task force to identify strategies for 
creating more time for teachers 

Cedar Shoals High School, Athens, Ga.: 

an empowerment program for parents of at- 
risk students 

Enota Elementary School, Gainesville, Ga.: 
parent mentor plan and public relations 
committee 




1! 



tjerCountyfile^ 

Gaoftyi: a slM dil^iiW base* 
ihetfti^irttofs^^^ 

:Ropt;tWl): 

Contact: Paula M. Short 2084 Haley Ceni 
AubUm University, Auburn, At 36849 (i 



LEAGUE OF PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 
Georgia 

The League of Professional Schools is a 
consortium of Georgia Softools which support 
shared decision mawhg at the local school 
level. ...Sponsored by the University of Georgia, 
BellSouth Foundation, and mo Georgia 
leadership Academy, the League capitalizes 
on pracfjtionenV wisdom In educating Georgia 

League schools are represented by teams 
comprised of a minimum of four persons, 
IncMlrig a central office Staff member, the 
principal, and two teachers, In addition toatwo- 
day ortahtatlon, the teams attend school 
in^rovemerrt planning meetings and an annual 
oonfefeficeteaturing presentations on stated 
the-art educational irinovationi' ^eUc^ating 
schools are also provided with consultation 
services, on-site assessments of school 
Improver efforts, access to information 
retrieval ^4osa, and a subscription to In- 
SteSi 1 1. <w*letter chronicling the progress of 
League schools. 

Asakssuttof meirmentowshiplnthe Leagueof 
Profess^ Schoois, trte schools have Initiated 



from ttie establishment of Softool leadership 
teems to the development of alternative 
progrsins for at-risk youth ("PSl League," 1 991 ). 

Contact Barbara UrisforoY Director, or Carl 
Gitakman, Executive Director, League of 
Professional Schools, Aderhokj Hal, Athens. 
Georgia 30602 (404)542-2516 FAX (404)542- 
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Association for Supervision and Curriculum 

In addftlon to publishing Educational Leadership, 
the Assooiatlon offers a variety of products and 
services to administrators, Including an excellent 
selection of audio-video training materials. 
Contact: Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Development, 1250 North Pitt Street, 
Alexandria, VA 22314-1403 

Comprahanalva School Improvement, 

SouthEastem Regional VWon for Education, 1992 

This Hot Topics publication combines information 
about restructuring initiatives with effective schools 
research to provide practical advice on planning 
and implementing school-wide improvement One 
section examinee school improvement Initiatives 
in each of the states of the SERVE region. A list 
of resources and contacts Is also provided. 
Contact: SERVE, 345 S. Magnolia Drive, Suite D- 
23. Tallahassee, FL 32301-2050, Toll free 
(800)352-6001 . FAX (904)922-2286 

"Creating a Culture for Change," May 1990. 
Educational Leadership, Vol. 47 

This issue of Educational Leadership is deolcatsd 
to school reform. Among the topics addressed 
are teacher empowerment, student achievement, 
staff development, and leadership. 

Decentralization and Accountability In Public 
Education, Rand Corporation, 1991 

Based on a study of five school systems (including 
Dade County, Florida) that have introduced site- 
based decision making, this report concludes that 
site-based management works only when the 
entire school system— including school boards, 
superintendents, principals, and teachers— Is 
committed to it This report is available for $7.50 
(cite order no. R-4066 MFC, 93 pages). Contact: 
The Rand Corporation, Library and Services 
Distribution Department, 1700 Main Street P.O. 
Box 2138. Santa Monica, CA 90407-2138 

DevetoptngLeaderaforReetructurlty 

New Habits of Mind and Heart, Charles 

Mojkowskl, 1991 

This report by the National LEADership Network 
Study Group on Restructuring Schools addresses 
the education and training required for principals 
of restructuring schools. Based on the experience 
and reflections of principals involved In 



restructuring efforts and LEAD Center Directors 
who are providing professional development 
servtoee to principals, it offers an insider's view of 
restructuring. Contact: Elizabeth Hale, Co- 
Director, National LEADership Network, Institute 
for Educational Leadership, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue, NW, Suite 310, Washington, DC 20036 
(202)822-8714 

Database Information Services Clearinghouse 

(DISC), SouthEastern Regional Vision for 
Education 

DISC provides educators with computerized 
literature searches of ERIC as well as 300 other 
on-line computer databases. Individuals 
requesting searchers are provided with a printout 
of an annotated bibliography, a copy of a journal 
article, and the full text In either hard copy or 
microfiche of an ERIC document. This service is 
available free of charge to teachers, media 
specialists, principals, policymakers, and other 
practidng professtonFJs in the Southeast Contact: 
SERVE. 345 S. Magnolia Drive, Suite D-23. 
Tallahassee. FL32301 -2950. Toll Free (800)352- 
3747, Voice Mail (904)487-6245, FAX (904)488- 
6319 

Focus on School Improvement: School 
Improvement Counclla Working for Effective 
Schocte, 1988 

Compiled from contributions from parents, 
teachers, principals, state department 
professionals, and others. Focus on School 
improvement is a collection of school improvement 
council success stories. Representing the full 
scope of school Improvement efforts, the programs 
and activities described range from instructional 
programs to staff development to community 
projects. Each program/activity is summarized in 
a one- to three-page description of its objectives, 
strategies, training requirements, and 
effectiveness. The name, address, and telephone 
number of a contact who can provide additional 
Information are also furnished. Contact: School 
Council Assistance Project, College of Education, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia. SC 29208 
(803)777-7658, Toll free (800)868-2232 (South 
Carolina only) 

Guidelines for Selecting Staff Development 
Providers: A Resource Book for Rural 
Educators, Southwest Educational Development 
Laboratory, 1990 
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Designed especially for principals of small, rural 
school districts, this resource guide covers a 
variety of topics related to staff development, 
including needs assessment, selection of qualified 
consultants, and common staff development 
pitfalls. The guide also describes more than 1 00 
organizations that provide consulting and training 
services, publications specializing in staff 
development, and exemplary staff development 
programs in rural schools. (Orderno.SD-191-SE, 
118 pages, $44.00.) Contact: Southwest 
Educational Development Laboratory, 211 East 
Seventh Street, Austin, TX 78701 

Improving Schools from Within, Roland S. Barth, 
1990. 

A useful resource for restructuring schools, 
Improving Schools from Within focuses on the 
school staff. Chapter2, examines the relationship 
between teachers and administrators; Chapter 3, 
considers the importance of coliegiality in 
promoting learning and improving schools; 
Chapters 5 and 6, discuss teachers and principals 
as adult learners; Chapter 10, focuses on shared 
school leadership, and Chapters 11 and 12, 
discuss the importance of vision in improving 
schools. Contact: Jossey-Bass Publishers, 350 
San some Street, San Francisco, CA 94104 

Innovations, South Carolina Center for the 
Advancement of Teaching andSchool Leadership 

Published especially for restructuring schools, 
Innovations is a quarterly newsletter featuring 
information on the Center for the Advancement of 
Teaching and School Leadership's activities, up- 
coming conferences and workshops, 
recommended resources for restructuring schools, 
and restructuring projects undertaken by individual 
schools. Contact: Dr. Barbara L. Gottesman, 
Director, Center for the Advancement of Teaching 
and School Leadership, 31 1 Breazeaie, Winthrop 
College, Rock Hill, SC 29733 (803)323-4772, Toll 
Free '800)768-2875 (South Carolina only), FAX 
(803)323-2494 

Journal of Staff Development, Spring 1991, 
Vol. 12 

Devoted entirely to collaborative learning, this 
issue contains articles on peer-assisted school 
leadership development, peer coaching, and other 
school partnerships. 



The Lessons of Experience: HowSuccsssful 
Executives Develop on the Job, M. McCall, M. 
Lombard), M. A. Morrison, 1988. 

The Lessons of Experience presents practical, 
insightful techniques for creating, implementing, 
and improving an executive development program . 
Of special interest to shared leadership teams are 
strategies for creating a talent pool and cultivating 
people's talents by seeing that they gain the skills 
and experience they need to successfully execute 
their responsibilities. The book also offers advice 
to individuals on how to develop their own skills 
and use the assignments available to them to the 
fullest advantage. Checklists, tables, and 
summaries are also included. Contact: Lexington 
Books, D.C. Heath and Company, 125 Spring 
Street Lexington, MA 02173 

National Center for Educational Leadership 

The Center conducts research on what constitutes 
good leadership, how good school leadership 
develops, and what good leadership will mean in 
the future. Research projects are a collaborative 
effort among Harvard University. VanderbuiK 
University, and the University of Chicago. Contact: 
Lee Q. Bolman, Director, National Center for 
Educational Leadership, Graduate School of 
Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, MA 
02138-3704 (617)495-3575 

National Center for School Leadership 

The National Center for School Leadership yasdies 
the relation between leadership and school culture, 
teaching, learning, and student achievemeiit. 
Qualitative and quantitative research are used to 
address both the theory and practice of leadership. 
Contact: Paul Thurston, Director, National Center 
for School Leadership, College of Education, 
University of Illinois at Urbana-Champaign, 
Urbana, IL 61801 (217)333-2870 

National Committee for Citizens In Education 
(NCCE) 

NCCE provides information, resources, and 
technical assistance to parents, educators, and 
other citizens who are interested in educational 
issues, its extensive database i n eludes information 
on topics such as school-based management, 
school improvement, and research and policy. 
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NCCE alto offers a catalog of its numerous 
puoiioaaone vn a nswusnor, nmmvnx tor rvouc 
Schools, which highlights Important Issues in 
education. Contact National Committee for 
Citizens In Education, 900 2nd Street, N.E., Suite 
8, Washington, D.C. 20002, Toll free (800)638- 
9675. FAX (202)544-9473 

77m N$w Mttnlng of Educstfon&f Ch&igt, 
Michael Fullan. 1991 

Fullan's book Is an essential rescros for ail 
educators. Part I focuses on the process of 
educational change with an analysis of innovation, 
implementation, and factors affecting the success 
of reform. Part II contains chapters on the major 
players in educational change, including teachers, 
principals, parents, and students as wen as dtetrict 
administrators and others. Chapter 7, The 
Teacher," discusses the crucial role of teachers in 
implementing educational change, provides 
guidelines for teacher leaders, and examines 
emerging concepts of teacher professionalism. 
Chapter 8, The Principal," examines ways In 
which principals initiate and respond to change, 
many of the dilemmas that principals encounter 
on both the elementary anu secondary levels, and 
strategies for managing change. Contact: 
Teachers' College Press, Columbia U liverslty, 
1234 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, New York 
10027 

Program Summary Dlraetory, South Carolina 
Department of Education, 1991 

The Program Summary Dlraetory Is a 
comprehensive listing of South Carolina's state- 
funded education programs in the areas of 
development, policy, curriculum end Instruction, 
business, legal services, communications, human 
resource development, and collaboration. Eech 
program is described in a one-page summary of 
its background, implementation status, and 
modifications. Contact: Mrs. Carmen Garrett 
Project Administrator, Programs, Planning, and 
Finance, South Carolina Department of Education, 
1005 Rutledge Building, 1429 Senate Street. 
Columbia, SC 29201 

Reatrucfurtng Florida's Schoota: Strategies 
for Bualnaaa Involvement, Florida Chamber of 
Commerce, 1991 

This publication showcases a variety of business- 
education partnerships established in Florida In 
addition to program descriptions and contacts tot 
furtherlnformation, Restructuring Florida's Schools 



contains an "audience-friendly" overview on 
restructuring. It Is available for $10.00. Contact: 
Florida Chamber of Commerce, P.O. Box 1 1 309, 
Tallahassee, FL 32302-3309 (904)222-2831 

Rsatructuring schools: Tha Next Generation 
of ed ooa ti o cmi Reform, Robert F. Elmore and 
Associates, 1991 

This book presents an excellent overview on 
school restructuring. Written for policymakers, 
practitioners, and researchers, it offers a 
conceptual framework for designing, 
implementing, and evaluating restructuring. Part 
One, "Approaches to Restructuring Schools," 
focuses on issues affecting teachers and 
administrators. Contact: Jossey-Bass, Inc., 
Publishers, 350 Sansome Street, San Francisco, 
CA 94104 

"The Role of Staff Development In 
Restructuring Schools" issue, Journal of Staff 
Development, Summer 1991, Vol. 12 

Devoted entirely to staff development for 
restructuring schooi8,this Issue addresses such 
topics as applying business management theories 
to restructuring programs and recognizing the 
essential role of staff development for schools 
implementing site-baaed management and shared 
decision making. One article, The Three Roles of 
Staff Development in Restructuring Schools," 
proposeastaffctovelopmemaaatooiforo^eloping 
new knowledge, sMIte, art atttii^ 
small-scale restructuring initiatives (as a way to 
build support for la ge-scale restructuring 
programs); and for establishing teams within a 
school. 

School Baaed Management: A Strategy for 
Better Learning, American Association of School 
Administrators, National Association of Elementary 
School Principals, and National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, 1988 

Developed through a collaboration between the 
three leading associations of school administrators, 
this booklet presents a concise overview of school- 
based management, including descriptions of the 
roles of those involved in school-based decision 
making and strategies for implementing school- 
based management Contact: AASA Publications, 
Dept. 805, American Association of School 
Administrators, 1801 North Moore Street, 
Arlington, VA 22209 (703)528-0700 
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"School-Based Management Councils," One 

School at a Time: School-based Management, a 
Process for Change, Carl L Marburger, 1 985 

This chapter provides specific recommendations 
on forming school-based management councils, 
inducing guidelines on size, composition, selection 
of members, and training. It also includes advice 
on conducting meetings and working cooperatively 
with the school board and superintendent Contact: 
National Committee for Citizens in Education, 900 
2ndStreet, N.E., Suite 8, Washington, D.C. 20002, 
Toll free (800)638-9675, FAX (202)544-9473 

School Council Assistance Project, University 
of South Carolina 

Established in 1978 to support school improvement 
councils' efforts to improve public education, the 
School Council Assistance Project offers resources 
and assistance In the following areas: (1 ) training 
programs, including workshops and videotapes 
on topics such as writing measurable objectives, 
conducting surveys, and publicizing school 
improvement efforts; (2) publications, including 
the School Improvement Council NEWS, which 
updates council members and other interested 
citizens on subjects such as effective schools 
research; (3) technical assistance, such as 
computer analyses of si (dent achievement data; 
(4) research on school improvement; and (5) 
promotional activities to increase public awareness 
of South Carolina's councils. Contact: School 
Council Assistance Project, College of Education, 
University of South Carolina, Columbia, SC 29208 
(803)777-7658, Toll free (800)868-2232 (South 
Carolina only) 

School Improvement Councils: A Guide to 
Effectiveness, Barbara J. Hansen, 1989 

Developed by the South Carolina School Council 
A distance Project, this handbook is designed to 
enhance the effectiveness of local school councils. 
A comprehensive guide to the school council's 
role in school improvement, it addresses topics 
such as teamwork, communication with the school 
community, and assessment of school 
effectiveness. Contact: see address above. 

School Improvement Council NEWS, South 
Carolina Schooi Council Assistance Project, 
University of South Carolina 

Offered by the South Carolina School Council 
Assistance Project, this publication keeps school 



council members and other Interested citizens 
abreastofsubJecterelatedtoscrKWilrnprovement 
Articles feature such information as effective 
schools research, council training tips, and council 
activities. Contact: see address above. 

School Restructuring: A Practitioner s Guide, 
John H. Hansen & Elaine UfMn, 1991 

This handbook helps puts restructuring theory 
into practice. Part I examines restructuring from 
the perspectives of educators who have 
participated in successful restructuring projects. 
Part II is a step-by-step guide to the restructuring 
process, including planning, communication 
strategies, and technical assistance. Also included 
is an extensive appendix of worksheets, rr odels, 
andotherpracticalrormsandii^ofr^uton. Contact: 
Watersun Publishing Company, i, P.O. Box 
167, Swampscott, MA 01907 

Schools for the 21st Century,' leadership 
Imperatives for Educational Ratotm, Phillip C. 
Schlechty,1990 

As president of the Center for U Ktership in 
School Reform, Schlechty presents •■«•• innovative, 
adaptable framework for helping educational 
leaders make the changes necessary to restructure 
public schools. Part one presents an historic 
overview cf public education, part two examVies 
the process and components of change, and part 
three focuses on leadership. This book is an 
essential resource for restructuring schools. 
Contact: Jos^y-8?ss, inc., Publishers, 350 
Sansome Street, S~~ Fu.iwsco, CA 94104 

"Seductive images and Organizational 
Realities in Professional Development," J. Little 
in Rethinking School Improvement, edited by Ann 
Ueberman, 1986. 

According to Little, successful staff development 
programs (1) ensure adequate collegial working 
conditions to guarantee shared understanding 
and commitment; (2) require staff participation in 
both training and implementation; (3) focus on 
critical problems of curriculum and instruction; (4) 
guarantee long-term commitment and continuous 
involvement to ensure progressive gains in 
knowledge; and (5) foster collegiality and 
experimentation. Contact: Teachers College 
Press, 1234 Amsterdam Avenue, New York, NY 
10027 

SERVE-Une, Southeastern Regional Vision for 
Education 




SERVE-Une It a computer network that provides 
educators wKh currsnt information on education 
as wall as aoosss to other educators in tha region 
via an electronic message system, information 
available on SERVE-Une includes a calendar of 
conferences, meeting^, and other educational 
events; a Hat of SERVE products, pofelteatkne, 
and services; the names of SERVE field 
representatives listed by stats and county; an 
Information exchange; descriptions of successful 
educational programs, and an electronic rnaitoox. 
Users can also use SERVE-Une to request on- 
line computer literature searches. Contact: 
SERVE, 41 Marietta Street N.W., Suite 1000, 
Atlanta, OA 30303, Toll Free (800)659-3204, 
Computer (800)487-7605, FAX (404)577-7812 

South Carolina Center for the Advancement of 
Teaching and School Leadership, Winthrop 
College 

Established in 1990, the Center for School 
Leadership supports public school change and 
innovation. A collaborative effort among higher 
education, public schools, and businesses, the 
Center also works very closely with national 
organizations, such as the National Governor's 
Association, involved in school change. The 
Center also arranges for nationally recognized 
scholate and practitioners to provide 'cutting- 
edge" training to public school teams and college 
faculty who can, In turn, serve ae advisors, 
facilitators, and reeource brokers for other schools. 
Contact: Dr. Barbara L Gotteeman, Director, 
Center for the Advancement of Teaching and 
School Leadership, 311 Breazeaie, Winthrop 
College, Rock HIM, SC 29733 (803)323-4772, Toll 
Free (800)768-2875 (South Carolina only), FAX 
(803)323-2494 

South Carolina Network for Educational 
Telecomputing (SCNET) 

Sponsored by Project REACH, the purpose of the 
computer network SCNET Is to provide interactive 
communication among educator and educational 
organizations hi the state oi South Carolina. 
Through SCNET, nwnheie can participate in 
discussions of educational issues, read and 
contribute to eiectrenk r fcwsletters and bulletin 
boards, and access Ik^ries of information with 
videotex*. Contact: ^reject REACH, Office of 
Telecommunications and Instructional 
Technology, Department of English, University of 
Soutft Carolina, Columbia, SC 29208 (803)777- 
5992 



reA-AKL Site-Basse Decisionmaking 
/resource Pack***, Tennessee Education 
Association and Appalachia Educational 
Laboratory, 1990 

Designed to assist faculties, advisory councils, 
and dstricts initiate site-based decision making, 
the resource packets Include (1) What fe SHe- 
flaw ed Decision Making?, an overview of s"»9- 
based decision making to help schools assess 
their readiness for implementation (170 pages, 
$18.00); (2) Vbfeftty and Mtolon Setting, a 
framework for developing a vision of the ideal 
school, establishing a mission, and setting goals 
for school Improvement (1 66 pages, $1 6.00); (3) 
Communication, with techniques for problem 
solving, conflict resolution, and other 
communication skills necessary for effective 
decision inaWrig (120 pages, $15.00): (4) Oedis/Cn 
Making, Consensus Building, and Managing 
Change, sddreesingo^cistorHneidngskBb.orwired 
leadership, and change (1 46 pages. $1 6.00); and 
(5) Gaining Support for Site-Based Decision 
Making, which suggests ways to gain the support 
and involvement of teachers, administrators, 
parents, community mernbers,andothers affected 
by educational change (1 26 page*, $1 5.00). Each 
packet contains readings, skill development 
activities, and trainer tips for success. The 
complete series, Is available for $72.00. Contact: 
AppaJaohia Educational Laboratory, Resource 
Center, P. O. Box 1346, Charleston, WV 25325, 
Toll free (800)624-9120, Ton free (800)344-664* 
(West Virginia only), FAX (304)347-0487 

WVtA-AEL Site-Based Decision Making 
Casebook, West Virginia Education Association- 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory, 1991 

This study profiles decision-making councils in 
eight West Virginia schools, including program 
oeveloprnentandgoais, council organization, staff 
development and resources, example decisions, 
and accomplishments. It includes advice from 
each school's principal as well as general 
recommendations for decision-making teams 
based on the councils' experiences. (This 37- 
page document is available for $5.50.) Contact: 
Appalachia Educational Laboratory, Resource 
Canter, P. O. Box 1346, Charleston, WV 25325, 
Toil free (800)624-91 20, Toll free (800)344-6646 
(West Virginia only), FAX (304*347-0487 
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